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LOOKING FOR A MARKET 
FOR YOUR VERSE? 


We have recently inaugurated, in THE RYERSON 
POETRY CHAP-BOOKS, an outlet for the verse of 
the really worthy younger go This series — 
been introduced in the bell that verse lovers 

more for poetry of high quality than they do “Ser 
expensive bindings, as usually a. bees placed on 
books of verse. 


The Ryerson Chap-books, in distinctive format, 
limited in: size, thus assuring careful discrimination 
in the matter selected, are issued in dainty paper 
covers at a nominal price. 


Those in the list foHowing have already been issued. 
Others are in course of preparation. If your work is 
worthy, let us discuss with you the issue of a chap- 
book including some of the best of it. 


The Sweet o’ the Year. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 50c. 
Championship and the Crowd. By W. H. F. Tenny. 50c. 


Forfeit and Other Poems. By Kathryn Munro Tupper. 
50c. 
The Captive Gipsy. By Constance Davies-Woodrow. 75c. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada's Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 
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Best 


The tea plant grows best in the pure, cool 
atmosphere of a mountain tea garden. The 
higher the garden, the finer and more delicious 
the flavour of the tea. This is partly due to the 
clear sunshine on a high mountain side, partly 
to the more invigorating air, partly to the 
more frequent rainfall and perfect drainage. 
The largest and roughest leaf grown at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet is much superior in 
flavour to the tiniest tip grown only 2,000 feet 
above sea-level. All teas used in the 
“SALADA” blends are grown from 4,000 
feet to 7,500 feet elevation. The trade mark 

“SALADA\"” is a guarantee of quality. 


*SALADA” 











LET EVERY WEEK BE BOOK WEEK 


Listen, Moon! 


by Leonard Cline $2.00 


‘Uproariously funny.” St. Paul Daily News. 
Springfield Union. 


‘The Gayest book of this season.’ 


The Cabala 


by Thornton Niven Wilder $2.50 


‘A significant literary event.’ New York Times. 
‘Witty andstimulating and thoughtful.’ New York Sun. 


SOUNDING BRASS 
by Ethel Mannin. $2.00 


Clever character-drawing and perfect craftsmanship make this one of the six 
best sellers on two continents. 


The Time of Man 


23 by Elizabeth: Madox Roberts $2.50 
: i ae Sa iequtribution to the abiding literature 


- at, this continent.’ 


‘ Po pit prayks: the gohing of a stylist whose pen is dipped 
“Fee, ansbpeditye’: 


Coming! TONY SARG’S ALPHABET 





ty.’:*: 


Jarnegan 
by Jim Tully $2.00 


The first honestly-written book about Hollywood. 
An excellent character-study of a type new to fiction. 


IRWIN & GORDON 


TEMPERANCE ST. 


at Number Sixty-six 


TORONTO 2 
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MR. MEIGHEN’S RESIGNATION 

R. MEIGHEN’S resignation from the leader- 
M ship of the Conservative party was a foregone 

conclusion once the result of the general elec- 
tion became known. His authority had never been ab- 
solute, and after his Hamilton speech it was obvious 
that only a victory at the polls could clinch his grip on 
the party. That Hamilton speech was a bad mistake. 
On more than one occasion it has been pointed out by a 
contributor to this journal that the traditional Con- 
servative platform suffered from a fundamental in- 
consistency. On the economic side it sponsored a 
strict nationalism, maintained by a high protective tariff 
wall, while at the same time it stood on the political 
side for the larger Imperial unit as against the idea of 
political nationalism. To bring the Conservative plat- 
form into harmony with the spirit of our time, it would 
have been necessary to abandon the old-fashioned and 
short-sighted ideal of an economic nationalism, and 
to come out at once for the maintenance of the Empire 
and for freer trade within it. But Mr. Meighen, in a 
misguided attempt to bring his policy into accord with 
the ideals of Quebec, chose to turn to the other con- 
sistent but, as it appears in the outcome, extremely un- 
popular combination, and he suffered the consequences 
of his rashness. We have never been in sympathy 
with Mr. Meighen’s old policy of economic national- 


ism, and we were certainly not attracted by his new 
advance towards political nationalism; but he has always 
commanded our respect as a hard fighter and a good 
loser, and we feel that he deserved a stauncher loyalty 
from those who made him their leader than he has ever 
been given. Aware as we are of his limitations, we 
do not believe that his equal as a leader will be found 
in the ranks of Conservatism, and we will not be sur- 
prised if some of those who are at present loud in their 
recriminations will shortly become insistent in demand- 
ing his return. 


GERMANY IN THE LEAGUE 

URING the past two months, Canada has been 
D so preoccupied with her own affairs that the en- 

trance of Germany to the League of Nations 
and her immediate elevation to a permanent seat on the 
Council has received little notice in our press. Yet it is 
the most important international event that has occurred 
since the war; it raises the League for all time above 
the criticism of being a League of victors and brings 
it a long step nearer the completion of its promise, 
which now only requires the adherence of Russia and 
the United States for its fulfilment; and it has also 
brought the treaties of Locarno out of cold storage and 
put them into full operation. We could wish that 
these excellent conditions could have been brought about 
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without the League having to pay for them by the INADEQUATE DISTRIBUTION 


addition of three semi-permanent seats on the Council. 
Since the vote of the Council on all decisions must be 
unanimous, and since the small powers were already 
adequately represented by the six non-permanent seats 
allotted them, the enlargement of its membership from 
eleven to fourteen members will only add to its diffi- 
culties without bringing any compensating benefit that 
we can see; and it is hard for good British Leaguers to 
stomach the thought that it was the fatuous bungling 
of the British Foreign Minister last winter which made 
it necessary that this price must now be paid for a 
success which should have cost the League nothing. 
The brighter aspect of the affair is to be seen in Ger- 
many’s conduct throughout the negotiations. Herr 
Stresemann’s earnestness and ‘good-will have had an 
excellent effect, and now it is to be hoped that his con- 
versations with M. Briand will have a happy outcome. 
Since France has succeeded in packing the Council 
against her rival, she can surely afford to meet her half 
way on the question of the occupation of the Rhineland. 
That is clearly M. Briand’s desire, but it remains to be 
seen whether he or M. Poincaré commands the stronger 
influence over the Chamber of Deputies. 


THE CONFERENCE 

URING the summer months it was a matter of 
D grave concern to the various Governments of the 

Commonwealth that there should be doubt as 
to the possibility of a strong Canadian Government 
being represented at the Imperial Conference in Octo- 
ber. The result of our general election, fought on 
economic and constitutional issues closely related to the 
greater issues it was proposed to discuss at the Con- 
ference itself, was an agreeable surprise to everybody 
concerned, and it was therefore only natural that the 
rumour of Mr. King’s disinclination to attend the Con- 
ference should prove exceedingly disturbing both to 
Canadians and to the people of Great Britain and the 
other Dominions. In view of the ingenuous way in 
which Canadian opinion was sounded out on the ques- 
tion, it seems clear that the rumour was not without 
foundation, and we are very glad that public opinion 
was sO unanimous as to decide Mr. King’s course for 
him so promptly. Probably Mr. King’s reluctance to 
attend the conference was only due to the fact that he 
did not know what to say when he got there; but even 
if it was due, as his more unkind critics would have it, 
to a fear of being supplanted at home, he could easily 
neutralize that danger by taking his potential rivals 
with him as his associates. They would make a dis- 
tinguished delegation. But whoever else goes or does 
not go, it is essential that our Premier should be accom- 
panied by his new Minister of Immigration. If Mr. 
Forke is to accomplish any more than his immediate 
predecessors in his most vital office, he cannot afford to 
miss the opportunity of getting in touch with the author- 
ities in Britain at such an auspicious moment. 


time is that of the distribution of wealth. We 

have the raw materials, the man-power, the 
machinery, and the requisite knowledge to enable us to 
produce goods greatly in excess of our actual present 
production; in fact, an American engineer has estimat- 
ed that even in the United States industry has not 
arrived at more than ten per cent. of its possible maxi- 
mum efficiency, and there is no doubt that we could, 
with a comparatively slight effort, completely banish 
poverty in North America at least. But our present 
capacity for distribution lags so far behind our ability 
to produce that if we attempt to run our industrial plant 
at anything like full speed we are immediately faced 
with all the ills attendant on ‘over-production’. The 
September number of the monthly commercial letter of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce indicates that a con- 
siderable number of the basic industries of the world 
have carelessly allowed themselves to exceed the speed 
limit, with the unfortunate result that there is some- 
thing like a glut of raw materials. This year’s pro- 
duction of rubber is estimated at 25 per cent. above last 
year’s yield, supplies of cotton will be the largest in 
some years, shipments of silk from Japan are the larg- 
est ever known, and the world’s sugar supply is estimat- 
ed at nearly a million tons in excess of the previous 
crop. One result of this is that the British Govern- 
ment is expected to again impose restrictions on the 
export of rubber, and Cuba is making an effort to 
restrict the production of sugar. There can be no 
doubt that if the world’s ‘effective demand’ could be 
brought more closely into line with ‘real demand’ the 
world could readily absorb all the rubber and sugar that 
could be produced at present; but until our collective 
purchasing power can be more closely synchronized with 
our ability to produce, we will continue to have an un- 
happy social system in which want is co-existant with 
over-production. 


BON VOYAGE! 
| ORD BYNG’S Governor-Generalship has been 


O i greatest economic problem at the present 


one of the most popular on record. He came to 

us not as a stranger but as one who had already 
won the confidence of many Canadians in a field of 
action where a leader must have the right stuff in him 
if he is to command respect, and where popularity is 
not only the easily gained reward of pleasant manners 
and diplomatic conduct. Throughout his period of 
office in Canada he retained the regard he had won 
overseas, and that regard was not lessened by his action 
in raising the constitutional issue which played so great 
a part in the general election. Although we ourselves 
believe that the course Lord Byng chose to pursue on 
that occasion was a mistaken one, we know that under 
most difficult circumstances he chose the course that 
seemed right to him. And we know, too, that during 
the previous four years he had not spared himself in 
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his endeavours to further the harmony of our politics 
and the good of our country. It is with genuine regret 
at parting with a good friend to Canada that we wish 
Lord Byng Bon Voyage! 


THE PROBLEM OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
HATEVER the actual achievement of the Im- 
Vf perial Conference may be, it is bound to cause 
a wide discussion of all the various questions 
relating to trade and migration within the Common- 
wealth, and, most of all, of the outstanding issue of the 
Commonwealth’s foreign policy. This comprehensive 
discussion, which is already well started, must make the 
most casual of British citizens ponder on the future of 
the unique and anomalous State to which he owes al- 
legiance, and although in all probability no great deci- 
sions will be made at this conference, the discussion 
occasioned is sure to bear good fruit and will in itself 
make the meeting of the Premiers worth while. 

The problem of the Commonwealth’s foreign pol- 
icy, which was glossed over at the Peace Conference 
but which emerged clear-cut after the conference of 
1923, is one of the new developments of our post-war 
world. In the good old days Great Britain’s foreign 
policy was beautifully simple. From the time of the 
Tudors to the time of Victoria, her statesmen followed 
the commonsense system of watching from the security 
of their island haven the squabbles of the European 
family and always intervening at the proper time on 
the side of the weaker nation against the one which 
threatened to predominate. In carrying out this sound 
course of action, Britain fought and frustrated Spain, 
Holland, France, and Germany in succession, and so 
long as Europe was all the world that mattered that 
policy worked very well. 

During that long period of simple and consistent 
foreign policy, and as its natural corollary, Great Bri- 
tain built up her sea power and also the overseas em- 
pire which was destined to become both her pride and 
her problem, her weakness and her strength. The nine- 
teenth century was hers. For a crowded hundred 
years of glorious life she dominated the world. She 
still kept a wary eye on Europe, but she was able to 
contemplate, and at times adopt, a policy of splendid 
isolation. And during the later years of the nineteenth 
century, which saw the development of her overseas 
colonies into highly industrialized, potentially powerful, 
self-governing nations within the Empire, it became an 
open question with many British statesmen whether the 
interest of their island lay primarily with Europe or 
with the practically self-sufficient Empire their fore- 
runners had created. That choice was never definitely 
made, the great war came and was followed by the 
greater peace which has just been consolidated by the 
Locarno agreement. Locarno has definitely committed 
Great Britain to the European path, and, in the opin- 
ion of many serious students and statesmen, it is a path 


along which the other States of the Commonwealth 
cannot follow her. 

Since Locarno is at the core of the problem that 
faces the Commonwealth to-day, it is significant to 
note the attitude of the various Dominions towards that 
agreement. Broadly speaking, South Africa and Can- 
ada are against it, while on the other hand Australia 
and New Zealand are for it. We do not think this is 
so much due to the Dutch and French elements in the 
first-mentioned Dominions as to their geographical posi- 
tion, and we doubt whether our cousins ‘down under’ 
would differ materially from Canada’s point of view if 
the majority of them did not still feel that since, on 
account of their less fortunate position on the globe, 
their very life depends on the protection of the British 
navy, they must back Britain’s policy through thick and 
thin. However that may be, there is an apparent cleav- 
age of opinion within the Commonwealth as to our 
future foreign policy and even as to the possibility of 
maintaining a common foreign policy at all. Yet if we 
cannot maintain a common foreign policy, will it be 
possible for us to maintain the Commonwealth? 

Probably the reason why we have as yet found the 
problem presented by the Commonwealth insoluble is 
that we are living in a period of transition, are already 
at the beginning of a new era in which old values no 
longer hold good, and yet in spite of the new conditions 
presented by a changing world we are attempting to 
solve our greatest problem in terms of the period from 
which we have emerged. Locarno itself is a proof of 
the new conditions of our time. It proves that Britain 
is no longer in a position to choose whether she shall 
cast in her lot with Europe or with the Empire. With 
the development of the submarine and the airplane, 
Britain’s chance of maintaining a policy of isolation has 
gone for good, and her destiny has become inextricably 
bound up with Europe’s—to turn her back on Europe 
now would be equivalent to suicide. Another proof of 
these new conditions which many people yet refuse to 
acknowledge was to be seen in the Washington confer- 
ence. It was a shrewd stroke of policy on Britain’s 
part to get the United States pledged to maintain equal 
navies at the very time when it had become impossible 
for Britain to maintain a superior one; but the implica- 
tions of the Washington agreement cannot be ignored. 
In the nineteenth century the Dominions could rest con- 
tent that the predominant British navy would be their 
sure shield in time of trouble. In the twentieth century 
they no longer have that guarantee. We might as well 
face these facts. 

Yet it is the very people who face these facts and 
recognize that the Dominions are liable to be involved in 
Britain’s European disputes while at the same time they 
are no longer protected by a paramount British navy; 
it is often these very people who are blind to other 
and no less salient facts which must be taken into con- 
sideration in any appraisal of the risks of the future. 
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The world of our new age is going to be one in which 
the larger political unit will prevail just as the larger 
economic unit must prevail. Britain herself, as a unit, 
could hardly be a great power in the world that is com- 
ing, a world in which such lusty young peoples as the 
Americans, the Germans, and the Russians, to say 
nothing of the Asian nations, will be her rivals. And 
any one of the Dominions would have a short shrift as 
an independent unit in a world of national giants that 
has not yet been made safe for democracy. This truth 
is recognized in Canada by our most intelligent nation- 
alists. _M. Bourassa and Mr. Woodsworth have both 
made it clear on many occasions that their fears of 
foreign entanglements through the British connection 
are less potent than their fears of American Imperial- 
ism. They have a very lively appreciation of the fact 
that while the penetration of American capital into an 
integral part of the British Commonwealth may be in- 
nocuous, the economic dominance of an isolated Canada 
by the United States could only end in political absorp- 
tion. And while Canada’s membership in the British 
family may bring its risks, an American marriage would 
be for her a greater hazard. 

Even if we leave out of the question the ties of 
blood and language that must always exert a common 
influence over the several British nations, it is safe to 
say that in all the Dominions the great bulk of public 
opinion is still on the side of the solidarity of the Com- 
monwealth, for commonsense reasons of practical ex- 
pediency, of political and’ economic advantage. At the 
Imperial Conference, General Hertzog, and perhaps Mr. 
King, may be moved to secure the more formal recog- 
nition of the Dominions’ equality of status, but we do 
not expect that the ties of the British connection will be 
loosened, even if on the other hand they are not drawn 
more close. A period of transition is not the time to 
expect clear-cut decisions to be made, and most of us 
will be satisfied if our representatives confine their 
energies for the present to the fullest development of 
the possibilities offered by inter-imperial trade and 
migration. If that development is planned with vision 
and carried on with energy, it is not impossible that at 
the end of another half-century some of the Dominions 
will be as powerful units in our world economy as 
Britain herself is to-day, and the united Common- 
wealth will still be a federation fit to hold its own with 
the United States of America or even the United States 
of Europe. 

But, after all, the one real hope for the Common- 
wealth lies in the League of Nations. Since Great 
Britain’s security must forever depend on the peace of 
Europe, and since the security of the Dominions is no 
longer guaranteed by a dominant sea power, it is clear 
that the safety of the Commonwealth in the difficult 
years ahead depends on the success of the League. We, 
in Canada, are too apt to think of Locarno in the old 
terms as a European entanglement from which we had 


best try to keep clear, instead of considering it as defin- 
ing an international liability which is already ours, 
morally, under the League Covenant to which we have 
subscribed. As the League lives and grows, so, we 
believe, will opinion in the Commonwealth be modified 
and changed. And the day that sees the British 
Dominions endorsing of their own free will the Locarno 
Agreement, or a future and broader application of the 
principle it embodies, will see the real settlement of the 
vexed question of the Commonwealth’s foreign policy. 


MR. KING’S OPPORTUNITY 


HE result of the general election surprised most 
ke of the pundits of our political world, and dur- 
ing the past two weeks they have been busily 
employed in working out to their individual satisfaction 
just what the verdict of the polls portends. The most 
popular opinions appear to be that the constitutional 
issue. was the decisive factor and that the result of the 
polling marks a great renaissance of the British demo- 
cratic spirit, that the result is a violent protest against 
the Conservatives’ idée fixe of a brick-for-brick tariff, 
and, thirdly, that neither the constitutional issue nor the 
tariff had anything to do with it, but that the electorate 
put the Liberals in because Mr. Robb promised them 
another cut in taxes and Mr. Meighen did not. All 
three causes no doubt played a part in returning a 
sweeping majority of Liberals and Progressives to our 
next Parliament; and we must not overlook another 
potent factor, which was the desertion from the true- 
blue cause of a good many Conservatives who had long 
supported it merely because of the Tories’ claim to stand 
first and foremost for the British connection, and who 
forsook the party when its leader smashed all Con- 
servative claims to such sentiment in the forlorn hope 
of capturing Quebec. If the result of the election is 
gratifying to Mr. King, it should also give him food for 
thought. 

On broad lines of policy, Mr. King, even though his 
own party does not command a majority in the House, 
will be able to count on 153 votes against the solid op- 
position of 91 Conservative votes. This puts him in a 
very strong position, and a much more enviable one 
than the most optimistic of his supporters anticipated 
on the eve of the election. On the constitutional issue, 
the fiscal issue, old age pensions, and the Hudson Bay 
Railway, he has had his policy endorsed by a majority 
that is not only sweeping but is national in its scope. 
With the exception of Nova Scotia and British Colum- 
bia, the Liberals and Progressives who constitute this 
majority represent very fairly all parts of the Dominion, 
and the new electoral map presents two outstanding 
features which the Liberal strategists will do well to 
ponder. 

The first of these features is that the Liberal admin- 
istration has been raised on the two solid blocks of 
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Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. The western block 
from Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta may be 
composed of Liberals, Progressives, Liberal-Pro- 
gressives, and U.F.A. members, but it is practically 
united on general policy and is prepared to back a Lib- 
eral Government that will live up to its pledges. At 
the time of writing it seems probable that the Liberal- 
Progressives will maintain their identity as a separate 
group, even though Mr. Forke is a member of the 
cabinet, and will not be merged in the Liberal party. 
That will be all to the good, and if all the Progressives 
act on these lines their position will remain strong, 
while on the other hand Mr. King’s position will be 
secure so long as he remains true to the platform on 
which he was elected and which was deliberately adopted 
to secure the Progressives’ support. But whether the 
Progressives come into the Liberal fold or remain out- 
side it, the fact remains that this Government will rest 
on the twin pillars of Quebec and the West, and its 
success and the length of its tenure of office alike will 
depend on the ability of these two great sections of the 
Dominion to work in double harness and pull as a team. 
They will take some breaking in, and the great hope of 
the opposition lies in the apparently irreconcilable aims 
and ideals of the radical westerners and the essentially 
conservative-minded French Canadians, but to us it 
seems that the only hope of a prosperous and happy 
future for Canada lies in the team work of these two 
elements of our stock, and the sooner they get recon- 
ciled to it the better. 


The second outstanding feature of the present dis- 
position of Mr. King’s forces is that, taken broadly, 
they represent the rural population and the primary pro- 
ducers rather than the big financial and manufacturing 
interests of the cities. This again is all to the good, 
and we hope its ‘significance will not be lost on Mr. 
King, even though he is, perhaps unfortunately, in 
closer touch and sympathy with those interests than are 
the great majority of his supporters. During the ses- 
sion of 1925, a group of protectionist Liberals in Que- 
bec served notice on the Premier than they would not 
stand for any more tampering with the tariff, and we 
suspect that it was in deference to that powerful, even 
if numerically small, section of his party that his tariff 
cut in the session of 1926 (brought down to satisfy the 
no less exacting demands of the Progressives) was 
made at the expense of the motor industry which is a 
purely Ontario business. 

During the past session, any determined group, how- 
ever small, wielded a great power over Mr. King’s 
Ministry, but now a very different state of affairs exists, 
and while the two major divisions of his forces must 
give and take, no minor group can command the power 
that was theirs to wield during the past year, and there 
seems no reason why the trend towards a lower and 
saner tariff which was started with the reductions on 


. these roads is an easy one, the other rough. 


the farm-implement and motor industries should not 
be continued and broadened out into a more compre- 
hensive application. Fortunately it has already been 
demonstrated that those reductions-have benefited the 
industries concerned instead of injuring them, and Mr. 
King is therefore in an excellent position to tackle the 
tariff question if he wishes to take advantage of it. 
The parliamentary majority which he could command 
on this issue is large, there is an overwhelming major- 
ity of liberal and progressive sentiment in the country 
in favour of tariff reduction, and Mr. King has five 
clear years ahead of him in which the beneficial results 
of any tariff cuts now enforced would prove themselves 
in increased prosperity. 

A year ago, when the Liberals went to the country, 
Mr. King claimed that Canada was faced with four 
major problems, to deal with which he required a strong 
mandate from the people. These four problems were 
our fiscal policy, immigration, the railway riddle, and 
Senate reform, and we believe that it was only because: 
Mr. King’s proposals for dealing with these problems. 
were so miserably weak that he did not get the mandate 
that he asked for. But in the result, since his very 
political existence depended on the support of the inde- 
pendent members representing the farmers’ and work- 
ers’ interests, he was forced to put into effect some small 
measures of railway and fiscal policy that were in tune 
with his platform pledges, although he admittedly had 
neither the time nor the power to attempt to deal with 
the problems of immigration and Senate reform. Now 
his position is different; he cannot plead that he has 
not the requisite majority to handle any of these 
major problems, since on any one of them the great 
mass of the Progressives would be solidly behind~him 
in any adventure he cares to lead. It will be interest- 
ing to see what he will do. 

As we see it, Mr. King has two courses open to 
him at this time. He can, if he likes, go back to the 
old game of party politics at which he is so adept, make 
sure of a few votes among the near-Liberals, settle 
down to a comfortable four years of office, and do 
nothing that will offend anyone that matters. Or he 
can branch out into a really national policy that will 
be liberal in its essence, that will give a new impetus to 
the country’s growth, that will definitely aim at devel- 
oping our basic industries and those naturally founded 
on them, that will bring down the cost of living to the 
primary producer, lighten his burden of taxation, and 
make our country attractive to immigrants. One of 
It is pos- 
sible that the easy way may seem the most attractive to 
Mr. King at present; but new forces are at work in his 
command, and if he takes that easy road it will be only 
a question of time before he will be pushed aside to 
make room for a man with the courage to take the rough 
one. 
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FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
ee 


BY HUNTLY M. SINCLAIR 


States Congress with a view to affording re- 

lief to agriculture, the Tincher Bill derives its 
chief importance from the fact that it secured the 
support of President Coolidge and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Jardine, as soon as it became evident 
that the farmers of the West would not be content 
with the original administration plan of aiding the 
co-operative movement. This bill provided for a 
Farm Board, appointed by the President, which will 
be responsible for the disposal of the agricultural 
surplus in the foreign market. To assist.in this task, 
the Treasury was to advance $100,000,000 to be used 
as a revolving fund. 

The Curtis-Aswell Bill has practically the same 
provisions. However, it differs in detail in that this 
Farm Board would be appointed by various co-oper- 
ative agencies and farm bureaus. It also provided 
that greater use should be made of the existing 
marketing agencies possessed by the different co-oper- 
ative societies. 

The McNary-Haughen Bill is rather more radical 
in its provisions than the others. And, in virtue of 
that fact, it has had the solid support of the major 
agricultural interests. It is, indeed, a specific plan 
to remedy specific situations. Whereas the other bills 
speak in general terms about the agricultural surplus, 
the proponents of the McNary-Haughen Bill leave no 
doubt as to what surplus or surpluses they are 
referring to. 

Like the Tincher and the Curtis-Aswell Biils, it 
provides for a Farm Board, which would have the 
responsibility of marketing the surpluses of agricul- 
tural commodities, more particularly of wheat, of 
cotton, and of meat products. It is presumed that 
these surpluses will be marketed abroad at lower 
prices than those which are charged the domestic 
consumer. To defray the actual expenses of market- 
ing, and to provide for the difference between the 
domestic price and the price charged the foreigner, 
the Treasury would be required to make a direct 
contribution of $375,000,000 to operate the plan for 
the first two years. When the plan was finally func- 
ticning smoothly, and it was presumed that this would 
take two years, the expenses would be met by levying 
an equalization fee upon all farmers. 

It is this bill which has called to its defence the 
congressmen from the great agricultural West, which 
has been the butt of satire and diatribe on the part 
of its critics, and which was the special object of attack 
in what seemed like ‘a pastoral letter’ from the Secre- 


O: the three bills brought before the United 


tary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon—which was de- 
1eated in the House of Representatives by a vote of 
212—162, and which has just been defeated in the 
Serate by a vote of 45—39. The McNary-Haughen 
Bill has been accused of all the heinous crimes of 
which a bill could be guilty, of unconstitutionality, of 
offending against the sacred laws of supply and de- 
mand, and of being class legislation. How are we to 
appraise it? 

Those who have attacked the bill most bitterly 
have based their campaign upon the provisions which 
would call for two prices for agricultural produce— 
a domestic and a surplus price. Assertions have been 
freely made by the same people who have profited by 


-a dual-price tariff that these two prices would be im- 


possible. The proponents of the bill rightly point out 
that the protective tariff which has been in force since 
the early years of the Republic has insured that, if the 
tariff is effective at all, the domestic manufacturers 
and some groups of farmers should receive a higher 
price for their commodities within the United States 
than they would in the world market. American 
steel makers have always received higher than world 
prices for their steel. American sheep farmers and 
sugar producers have secured similar privileges. The 
supporters of the tariff have no illusions upon the 
possibility of two prices for a commodity. 

Yet they argue in this particular case that the 
protective tariff is only effective when a country is 
on an import basis in a particular commodity. They 
assert that an equalization board, charged with the 
task of disposing of export surpluses, would have a 
much more difficult task in maintaining price dis- 
parities. 

This argument is the key to-a real weakness in 
the bill as it stands. There has been too little attempt 
to recognize that a very different situation exists in 
each of the three groups of agricultural commodities 
which would be handled by the equalization board. 
It might be easy enough to dispose of fifty million 
bushels of wheat in foreign markets and maintain a 
much higher domestic price. It might be a rather 
difficult task to dispose of an export surplus of 60 
per cent. of the cotton crop and maintain a higher 
domestic price for the balance. As for the problem 
of the disposal of the surplus of meat products, this 
is so complicated as to make it very questionable if 
any tangible results would accrue to the farmer. 

How confused the. problem of relief to the corn 
farmer has become has been given an extraordinary 
demonstration in a bill which has recently passed the 

(Continued on page 413.) 
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ANOTHER SUGGESTION FOR SENATE REFORMERS 
BY E. J. SOULSBY 


doubt of the possibility of perfecting purely 

democratic institutions, I put forward a sugges- 
tion for Senate Reform, in which it was proposed that 
any person who could meet a few simple qualifications 
might take a seat in the Senate without election or 
appointment. The qualifications were designed as a 
guarantee that the holder was a fit person to be a 
Senator, and to provide that he was representative, 
not necessarily of any generally held opinion or point 
of view, but in his experience. 

I claimed no immediate practical value for this 
plan, for, although I am satisfied that it would work 
perfectly well in the world as it is, I realize it would 
require a somewhat altered world to accept it and put 
it into effect in the first instance. But that there was, 
as some people thought, anything fantastic about it, 
unless it were its superiority to criticism, I cannot ad- 
mit; once tried it would undoubtedly end the long 
controversy over Second Chambers. As theorising, 
as an attempt to find the kind of thing to aim at and 
the lines by which it might be approached, I unblush- 
ingly contend that this was a suggestion of real value. 

There is, however, immediate need of reform, and 
one can feel with those who look impatiently on 
Utopian proposals. But it is surprising that so few 
who are urgent for reform have any definite idea of 
the shape it should take, that such-suggestions as have 
been made should be so vague, so involved, and so 
little removed from existing evils. Some simple, 
effective, and actually reforming plan is needed. 

Between those who would merely reform the Sen- 
ate and those who would reform it out of existence, 
is a great gulf fixed, not to be bridged by any short 
argument. Leaving abolition, therefore, out of ac- 
count, and addressing those who agree that, even if 
a bad Senate is worse than none at all, a good one 
would be very much better, I submit two essentials 
without which no proposal for reform is worth con- 
sideration. 

The first is that the composition of the Senate 
should be independent of, but in no way offensive to, 
democratic feeling. The second, that the power of 
appointment to the Senate should not rest with any 
agency that would use it for partisan or unsocial 
ends. 

While adhering to my original suggestion as being 
ultimately desirable, I now offer the following alterna- 
tive proposal for the consideration of zealous re- 
formers as having in it nothing unacceptable to the 
present temper of democracy. 

‘Any member of Parliament who has represented 
one constituency continuously for ten years should, at 


S ac months ago, influenced by philosophic 


the dissolution following his tenth year of member- 
ship, cease to be eligible for the House of Commons, 
and should, if he wished, pass into the Senate; and 
should be a member of the Senate for ten years.’ 
(The ten-year period is suggested provisionally, and 
should be fixed at that period which would provide 
the most suitable flow into and out of the Senate.) 

It may be assumed that, generally, there is at least 
one revulsion of popular political feeling in any ten- 
year period. A member of Parliament who can 
weather these changes of opinion must have some- 
thing in him that the people want. Perhaps honesty, 
or ability, or possibly merely harmlessness; whatever 
it may be it commands and holds the confidence of a 
very variable public for a considerable time. Inas- 
much as this confidence is based on anything other 
than political conviction it is directly contrary to the 
purpose of representative government. Not infre- 
quently it happens that a considerable change in 
political sentiment in a constituency is masked by the 
personal popularity of its representative, and is not 
discovered until death, or some other chance, brings 
into the field a new candidate lacking a personal 
following, when the constituency expresses itself: on 
politics rather than persons. So this suggestion car- 
1ies with it the incidental value to the popular House 
of making for more accurate representation by the 
removal of such members to the Senate; the Senate 
being the obviously right place for them. 

To compose the Senate in this way could not be 
offensive to democratic feeling; and although it would 
not be entirely independent of popular influence, this 
departure from the strict letter of the requirements 
laid down can be conceded in consideration of other 
advantages. The Senate would be quite sufficiently 
independent for practical purposes, and probably 
democracy could not be persuaded to allow any more 
complete independence than this. 

The automatic nature of this translation to the 
Senate would take the power of appointment entirely 
out of the hands of party leaders; and that is, to my 
mind, the most satisfactory feature of the plan. No 
longer would the Senate be the rearguard of a lost 
majority in the Commons, with obstruction its sole 
aim and purpose. Appointed, at only one remove, 
by popular franchise, and faced by a limited term of 
membership, the Senate would hardly be characterized 
by senility and irresponsible ease, and it could be as 
free from obscure connections with predatory inter- 
ests as the people cared to make it. 

It is the intention of this propasal to allow no 
option in the matter; the ten-year member should go 
to the Senate or out of polities. But it is evident that 
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removal to the Senate could be readily evaded. No- 
thing more than a change of constituency, or a brief 
holiday from membership would be needed to inter- 
rupt the required continuity. 

If this appears at first sight a double defect in the 
scheme, second consideration shows that the two 
weaknesses offset each other to introduce a very 
necessary elasticity. The ‘House of Commons Man’ 
is not an unknown nor an unhonoured type, and even 
though Canada has not at present, so far as one can 
see, a Great Commoner, yet it would be undesirable 
to condemn any such that might emerge to an atmos- 
phere foreign to his genius and lessening to his value 
to the country. It is hardly to be supposed that many 
members of the Commons would be unwilling to go 
to the Senate; and the steps necessary to avoid eleva- 
tion (or relegation) have in themselves a material 
aid to accurate representation. It would do no par- 
liamentarian any harm to sojourn in the wilderness 
from time to time. 

Another and real weakness of this proposal—one 
which it was the main purpose of my less practicable 
plan to avoid—is that, since it would make the Sen- 
ate, in origin, an elected body, it excludes ‘that class 
of highly capable men’ of whom Mill speaks, ‘who, 
either from accident or for want of showy qualities, 
had been unwilling to seek, or unable to obtain, the 
suffrages of a popular constituency’. That to some 


extent there might be elasticity in this regard also, 
the Senate should be allowed by its own unanimous, 
or very nearly unanimous, vote to invite to join its 
number any person who would add dignity and wis- 
dom to its counsels. 

This plan then, I submit, has advantages to all 
concerned. To the people, in that the composition 
of the Senate rests originally with them and with no 
other agency; that it would not likely be markedly 
partisan ; that it would probably show that feature of 
geographical representation which is a fetish with the 
Canadian electorate. To the House of Commons, in 
that it tends to make the popular chamber more genu- 
inely representative of current political feeling; and 
that it provides it with frequent and invigorating in- 
fusions of new blood. To the Senators themselves, 
in that, after having established themseives in the 
public confidence, they are spared for a term the 
trouble and expense of electioneering; and also, 
perhaps, that in the great freedom of the Senate, 
views and opinions which may have been hitherto 
suppressed in loyal submission to party discipline 
might find utterance, to the benefit of the Senator’s 
own immortal soul and the general health of politics. 
Nor is the Government of the day left unblessed, for 
the plan supplies to its hand a flow of seasoned states- 
men—or hardened politicians—available for minis- 
terial office and untroubled by election chances. 


STEFANSSON, SENTINEL OF CIVILIZATION 
BY CONSTANCE L. SKINNER 


HEN another great sentinel of civilization 
Vf said ‘We may gather out of history a policy 
no less wise than eternal,’ he made apt choice 
of mood and tense. Experienced in defeat, Raleigh, 
apparently, had concluded that ignorance of history 
on the part of sovereigns and people was largely the 
reason why he had lacked consistent intelligent sup- 
port in his efforts to extend, and to make secure, the 
frontiers of his island home. He had tried to open 
the way for a greater and a safer England with the 
soldier’s sword and the colonist’s axe. Now he took 
up the pen, realizing at last that there is neither great- 
ness nor safety for the uninstructed. He began to 
write a History of the World, not solely a History of 
England. 

The England of Raleigh’s dreams was not back- 
grounded only by one island’s past. Some English- 
men, including sovereigns, knew the date of the Nor- 
man Conquest though they had forgotten how and 
why the blonde hordes, of which the Normans were a 
branch, had spilled down out of the North. They knew 
something, if only from ballads, about the Civil Wars 
of the Roses. But what did they know of ancient em- 
pires that crumbled and of cultures that passed be- 


cause parochial-minded senators drowsed in the capi- 
tal and sentinel boxes on the northern frontier stood 
empty? What did they know of Babylon falling be- 
fore the descending Persians; of the democracy of 
Greece shattered by the Macedonian Northmen; of the 
downward push of Goths and Huns; and even of 
Europe, so much more recently, quaking at its centre 
from the tramp of the Tartars? There was the hope 
at least that out of the study of history, thought 
Raleigh, his countrymen would seize at last upon his 
vision of an England whose frontiers never left the 
path of the sun; the vision which his life and the gal- 
lant death of his step-brother and spiritual comrade, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, alike had failed to give them. 
He began his History while in the Tower under sen- 
tence of death, and he never finished it. The record of 
the crimes for which Raleigh lost his head omits to 
mention the chief one; namely, that he had tried to 
make his King and his people think—/ése majesté on 
the one hand and, on the other, menacing the public 
morals! It is one of the little ironies of history that 
King James did so much to make Raleigh’s vision a 
reality, not with any such intent but merely to ‘harry 
out of the kingdom’ groups of his subjects who dis- 
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agreed with his theology. From the far western cen- 
tres where those groups planted themselves, their 
descendants, through colonization and through con- 
quest, spread northward to the Arctic Ocean. The 
last frontier protecting that form of civilization and 
culture developed by the English-speaking peoples is 
a line of islands across the top of the western hemi- 
sphere. 

That dotted frontier line as both a geographical 
expression and an historical symbol has inspired 
Vihjalmur Stefansson to repeat two of Raleigh’s ex- 
periments. Whether these experiments will later bring 
Stefansson into the obloquy which, in our time, sup- 
plants the headsman’s block remains to be seen. Such 
a development is not unlikely, since, to quote Raleigh 
again, ‘it is Opinion, and not Truth, who travels this 
world without a passport’. For a dozen years or so, 
Stefansson has continuously challenged people to 
think. He has pleaded with them to bestir themselves 
to make use of the riches of the North, and to gather 
out of history that policy with regard to the Northern 
Frontier which is no less wise than eternal. And he 
has planted two colonies. The parallel with Raleigh 
runs fairly close, too, as to the fate of his colonies. 
One perished. The second was carried off by the 
naval vessel of a country which considered a British 
settlement an interloper on those shores. 

At this point it is fitting to ask who Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson is; because, while an analysis of proto- 
types assists in placing a man and his work in their 
relationship to the general progress of human intellig- 
ence, it does not supply the individual data which 
illuminate personal character and aims, and which re- 
late a man and his work intimately to his own coun- 
try and generation. By blood as well as through his 
signal achievements as an Arctic explorer, Stefansson 
is a product of that land whence trouble comes, the 
Northern Frontier. He was born, some forty years 
ago, in Manitoba, which was ‘north’ in those days. 
He is of Icelandic parentage and is therefore a des- 
cendant of those Northmen whose ravages inspired 
Alfred to build the first English Navy (if only as a 
prophesy of greatness to come by the sea) and whose 
intrepid curiosity sent them scouting about the shores 
of North America to cut timber and plant settlements 
five hundred years before Columbus peered vainly 
across the harbors of Cuba for the royal junk of the 
Great Khan. This racial element is stressed by Pro- 
fessor Ellsworth Huntington of Yale in his recent 
book, The Character of Races. He describes Iceland- 
ers as ‘cautious, careful, level-headed and at the same 
time quick, alert and strong, able to co-operate with 
their fellows, resourceful, observant of winds and 
waves and able quickly to draw conclusions in the 
face of danger and death’. And he goes on to say, 
‘Read a book like Stefansson’s The Friendly Arctic. 
There one sees a concrete picture of those qualities 


and their results. In the whole realm of exploration 
few books exemplify a greater capacity for careful. 
accurate observation, for caution combined with dar- 
ing, and for correct inferences from natural 
phenomena.’ 

There is in Stefansson certainly that blend of dar- 
ing, self-confidence, energy, genius, and imagination 
which made the Norsemen so successful as warriors, 
sailors, and as colonizers. The Norsemen were the 
first mariners to anchor their ships with prows toward 
the outer sea. They were free-minded men, sceptical 
regarding some ancient conventions about ships and 
salt water. Stefansson was sceptical about the tradi- 
tional picture of the Arctic as an ice-bound region 
washed by an ocean ‘without life’ and where white 
men could not live, where in fact white men had no 
reason to go except as a courageous stunt, challenging 
certain hardship and a death almost as sure. He rea- 
soned, as he once told the writer, that, ‘of the ten 
deadly perils of the Arctic, nine were imaginary’. 
Having uncovered the fallacy of the nine by analysis 
before he sailed north, he never encountered them. 
‘And your exercise of intelligence in getting rid of the 
nine imaginary perils equips you to deal with the 
tenth, the one that is real.’ Out of the same reasoning, 
plus experience, came two of the Stefanssonian 
axioms, regarding those much abused words ‘Adven- 
ture’ and ‘Heroism’, which are popularly quoted by 
his friends: ‘A dangerous adventure is a sign of in- 
competence’, and ‘Whatever you add to an explorer’s 
heroism you have to subtract from his intelligence’. 
He went North ‘determined not to be a hero if I could 
help it’. 

This, unmistakably, is not the speech of an Eliza- 
bethan! In Stefansson we find less of patriotic pas- 
sion, more of the passion for science, than in Raleigh; 
not less of poetry—both have written verses, even— 
but there is a different colour and form to the world 
of Stefansson’s poetic vision. As a prose writer, at 
his best, he outranks Raleigh and most of his own 
contemporaries. The Friendly Arctic is not only a 
compendium of iconoclastic truths about the North, of 
incisive descriptions of the country, and of revela- 
tions of the massive yet flexible mind of a man extra- 
ordinarily equipped by Nature for his task; it is a 
literary masterpiece. His wit and his biting irony 
would have made him at home in Raleigh’s circle. His 
inability to apply the science of mathematics to his 
own money, his xeckless generosity, his sense of re- 
sponsibility, or it may be merely a kindness of heart, 
towards all those who have ever been on trail with 
him—which leads him to renew associations and to 
forget treacheries—would have ruined him long since 
but for, firstly, his tremendous industry, permitting 
his funds to keep pace with his charities, and; second- 
ly, his indomitable if somewhat sardonic sense of 
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humour, which enables him to extract an invigorating 
elixir out of a poisoned stab in the back. 

Stefanssofi spent a dozen years in the Canadian 
Arctic. As if in defiance of epigram, those years regis- 
tered both hazard and heroism; but their most profit- 
able result to the civilized world was in the changed 
concept of the Arctic which Stefansson offered to the 
consideration of science and commerce. He replaced 
a false tradition which was useless, save for emotional 
purposes, with a truth that is workable. Among the 
revelations proceeding out of Stefansson’s scientific 
labours in the Arctic there are two of tremendous and 
immediate importance to the man in the street. The 
man in the street is carnivorous; and, year by year, 
the increase of population and the spread of towns 
are decreasing, and swiftly, the area and product of 
the North American cattle ranges. The man in the 
street, the farmer in the field, the captain of industry, 
the legislator in the capital pursue their vocations to 
fruition primarily because their frontiers are guarded ; 
to the south by army posts, east and west by navies, 
north by an enormous region of ice. But the last- 
named protection Stefansson has exposed as a myth. 
In pointing out to Canadians and Americans that the 
Canadian Arctic tegions, mainland and islands, com- 
prise a vast pastufe land to which they must soon look 
for a large part of their meat supply, and that intellig- 
ence disposes of most of the hardships of life there, 
even as it disposed of the hardships on the earlier 
frontiers of this continent, Stefansson has, inevitably, 
drawn the attention of other nations and races to that 
unguarded northern border and to the accessibility of 
the riches that lie south of it. The profligate abund- 
ance enjoyed by near neighbours still inspires the 
sentiment that was in the breast of Francis I. when he 
remarked to a courtier, d propos of the voyage Cartier 
was setting out on, ‘God has not created those lands 
solely for Castilians!’ 

The parish mind has a_ well-defined prejudice 
against those who commit the crime for which 
Raleigh perished. Stefansson, too, found that it 
did not want to think about the Northern Frontier. 
Possibly he believed that if he waited till it was will- 
ing to think about it there would be no Northern 
Frontier to guard, at least by the nation this side of 
it. He planted a colony on Wrangel Island and, two 
years later, sent more men to augment it. The story 
of this undertaking is fully told in his latest book, The 
Adventure of Wrangel Island; and the idéas, the 
vision, and the historical studies which prompted him 
to that adventure are well set forth in The Northward 
Course of Empire, in orie or two respects the miost 
Significant of his publistied works. The failure of his 
enterprise through the death, by diséase and accident, 
of thé first colony, and through the seiztire of the 
second by thé Soviet, has tinfortunatély caused thé 
unthifiking majority to tevert f6 the old and ritihoiis 


fiction about the North as an icebound, uninhabitable 
place, commercially worthless, and deadly to man, so 
much so indeed that no menace is to be apprehended 
by way of it. Perhaps that was the view of the curled 
Babylonian lolling by his lotus pool while Persian 
Rough Riders marshalled along the Oxus. It was evi- 
dently not the opinion of the Russians who seized 
Wrangel, less because of its furs and ivory than 
because of its suitability as an air base. History plays 
no favourites, and the English-speaking peoples may 
lose their dominion on this continent even as they 
won it, i.e., through the old fiction about the North. 

It will provoke thought, at least, to glance at a 
report prepared for Philip II. of Spain in 1561 by 
one Villafane. In brief, the sum of it is that ‘We 
have abandoned attempts to colonize this desolate and 
inhospitable region which is incapable of sustaining 
the life of civilized men’. The desolate and inhospit- 
able region referred to is the one we know under the 
names of Georgia and the Carolinas. Where Spanish 
civilization, the only civilization then crowned with 
the glory of American colonization, could not thrive, 
surely, thought Philip, no novice, such as English or 
French, would essay to plant itself? Philip did not 
garrison Georgia and the Carolinas in 1561; and so 
he failed to shut the door against the English, a power 
hostile to Spain, with a language, a culture, an ideal- 
ism, and a national consciousness alien to hers and 
to all her traditions. Two hundred years later, the 
English held the whole Atlantic coast, including Can- 
ada; and, in another seventy-five years, their Ameri- 
can descendants had entered San Francisco and 
hauled down the last Spanish flag waving on this 
continent. Philip’s error immersed his own nation 
in centuries of twilight and changed the destiny of 
North America. 

One of the clearest lessons of history, proved 
again in Stefansson’s experience, is that Northern 
lands are inhospitable only to the stupid and the fear- 
ful, and are iricapable of supporting only those whose 
inflexible concept of civilized life prevents them from 
intelligently adapting themselves to new conditions. 
Another lesson is that most people not only believe 
that the lands north are fatal to civilized life and 
therefore valueless; but that these same people are 
blind to the changes taking plate in their civilization 
in its southern strongholds through the increasing 
application of recent inventions. Few speculate about 
the influencé of the airship upon civilization, say, even 
fifty years hence. Still fewer realize what Stefansson 
has been pointing out for five years, namely, that the 
‘short route’ between Europé and Asia, sought by thé 
sea-dogs of sevefal nations through centuries of bold 
adventutinig, lies through the unobstructed air over 
the polar fegions: though Amunidsen’s flight has 
probably miadé some of therfi thik about it for 4 few 
days. The airplane tidy ififltieti¢e civilization in its 
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southern strongholds most by this one fact, that it 
will draw into close proximity with each other, and 
the southlands, the farthest northern frontier lines 
of the Eastern and Western hemispheres. The civil- 
ization of peoples alien from each other in language, 
culture, ideals, and not only national but racial con- 
sciousness, will be in much closer contact, or conflict, 
than were Spanish and English civilizations in Amer- 
ica in 1607: and Tokyo and Peking nearer to New 
York than was Jamestown to the homeward route of 
the galleons from Vera Cruz. The airplane may well 
represent an attachment on the machine of progress 
which folds the edges of frontiers under and whips 
them together in a seam—with all of advantage and 
of peril which that may entail. In those days of the 
near future, the ownership and occupancy of that ir- 
regular dotted frontier line of Arctic islands will be 
of vital importance to the United States and Canada 
and to the type of civilization and culture which they 
uphold on this continent, wedged in—as they will be 
then—between a Latin-America culture to the south, 
welded into union and power by a common tongue, a 
common temperament, a common desire and com- 
mercial development; and an Asia rousing from its 
thousand years sleep in conservatism to look for 
a larger place in the sun with all the will and energy 
of Genghis Khan, and with facilities undreamed-of 
by him. How slender appears that belt of Anglo- 
Saxon culture when one studies Stefansson’s map on 
which he has divided the world, not into eastern and 
western, but into northern and southern hemispheres! 
Canada and the United States together are only a 
narrow band on the Northern Hemisphere—like a 
ribbon of wheat from the parent field drifted between 
old sturdy hedges of alien and inimical growth. 

A third lesson to be learned from the long history 
of the human race in its push westward and north- 
ward is that men will find a way to go where they 
want to go, though that way lead across realms of ice 
or under as well as over the surface of seas, or into 
the ethereal kingdom of the eagle: and that, when 
the end of a superstition comes, it comes suddenly. 
It took Prince Henry the Navigator only twelve years 
to disprove the superstitions about the Sea of Dark- 
ness and the flat world which had kept Christian 
mariners fearfully hugging the coasts of Europe for 
centuries. A free sea and a round world opened the 
way for the voyage of Columbus. As to flying, man 
tried futilely for a thousand years to transport his 
body whither his imagination had already gone; but 
the Wright brothers finally did it, and, only twenty 
years after Kitty Hawk, the airplane as a visible 
object is so little a matter of wonder that the man in 
the street no longer stops to look up when he hears 
its whirr above him. And he thinks as little about 
the future of flying as the average Spaniard thought 
about the future of the lands unveiled by Columbus. 





Those who make the fate of Stefansson’s first 
colony on Wrangel an excuse for re-echoing the old 
cry about ‘desolate and inhospitable regions incapable 
of sustaining the life of civilized men’, forget that the 
Spaniards made several futile efforts during thirty 
years to settle the Carolinas. They forget the fate 
of Raleigh’s colonies. They ignore the fact that of the 
hundred and four colonists who landed at Jamestown 
in 1607, less than fifty lived to greet the first snows; 
that of the hundred and two who landed at Plymouth 
in 1620, not half outlived the first winter. This is a 
toll of death from disease in places long since praised 
for their happy climes and their other benefits to 
man, which is not equalled by Dawson, Skaguay, and 
Nome together in the first year of the gold rush when 
southern-born men grappled with degrees of cold and 
of hardship unknown in Massachusetts and Virginia. 
So far from attacking life, the North fosters life, by 
stinging all a man’s energies into circulation. 

Philip’s lack of foresight and his Admiral’s 
preference for a tropical climate lost a continent for 
Spain. The English gained it, not through James’s 
foresight but largely as an accidental by-product of 
his intolerance. While history repeats its sober 
lessons with a patient, a tireless, reiteration, it very 
seldom, perhaps never, repeats its best jokes. 

We cannot look confidently, then, towards the 
future for some pedantic potentate to save us upon 
our Arctic Frontier through a squabble about the 
Trinity. 

Saddened by the failure of his Wrangel venture 
and by the disaster which ended the lives of his four 
colonists—two of them faithful comrades of his own 
exploraions—Stefansson falls back for consolation 
upon the statement that ‘the truth is never defeated. 
My ideas are true; therefore they will be perceived 
and made manifest as actualities by others, some time 
—I hope by my own nation.’ In the same vein, of 
one in whom hope triumphs over defeat, Raleigh 
said: ‘We may gather out of history’, etc. Truly, we 
may! But will we? 


iN ASCIENCE)® 


& 77 
WHAT IS SCIENCE? 

HE exactness of a science is determined by the 
exactness of its definition of terms. Definition 
presupposes knowledge and is from this point 

of view the end and not the beginning of science. 
Neyertheless the advance of science is marked by a 
continual struggle after definition, and the scientist 
can never be satisfied with the use of words which 
have not for him a specific connotation. It thus arises 
from this demand that the scientist ought to be a 
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grammarian, logician, and even philosopher—for much 
of philosophy is definition, as all philosophers do not 
talk the same language. The answer to our question 
then, what is science? should, in our opinion be sup- 
plied by the philosopher. But at any rate it is a press- 
ing question, for the scientist is much in need of 
knowing what science is. — 

It may seem an.unnecessary question, for most 
people may think that it holds no difficulty. That is 
because the familiar is generally taken for granted. 
The scientist, however, like the philosopher, should 
always question the familiar. What is truth?, that 
riddle of the ages, is indeed an easy question com- 
pared with that which we have set ourselves. 


Science is a word whose etymology is of little assist- 
ance to us; it meant with the Greeks, knowledge as 
contrasted with practice or art. And yet few people 
would claim that all knowledge is scientific knowledge. 
Many, however, especially in the ranks of science, 
think that the only knowledge one can depend on is 
scientific knowledge. They may admit that as yet 
science has not gone very far, but think that the final 
philosophy of the world will be a science of the 
sciences. This, indeed, is the essence of the positivist 
philosophy of Comte, and it is still a force to be 
reckoned with. It is based on the universality of 
scientific laws; that scientists do not differ in their 
science as philosophers do in their philosophy. It is a 
view which, in short, would dispense with philosophy, 
as an all-embracing science would ultimately displace 
it. But the pretensions of the Positivists in this re- 
gard can hardly be upheld, for philosophy treats of 
problems outside the realm of science. And moreover, 
scientific truth is only one aspect of truth and not 
necessarily permanent. It is indeed often surprisingly 
unstable, and has to be recast at very short intervals. 
The philosophy of Greece is still important, but its 
science almost ridiculous. When science has said its 
last word, philosophy will continue to talk. 

The universality of scientific truth is a character 
which is apt to be over-emphasized ; it savours some- 
what of the right of the majority! Of course, it is a 
very wonderful character, and it indeed has been a 
great philosophic problem why the workings of man’s 
mind should correspond with reality; why abstract 
mathematical reasoning should coincide, even to some 
extent, with the workings of the world. Of course it 
may not be so wonderful, indeed only a piece of leger- 
demain, if we can believe a great modern philosopher. 
S. Alexander, who tells us that the mathematician 
previously abstracts from the world anything he gives 
it back. And someone also has said that mathematics 
only yields that which has previously been put into it. 

Of course it must be admitted that science has 
reached many final conclusions—truths that will stand 
for all time. The astronomer, for example, is to the 


layman a very impressive scientist because he can 
foretell the future. Foretell the future of what? The 
layman seldom asks. Of the heavenly bodies. But the 
layman can himself tell the future in a limited way in 
that respect. He cannot tell to the minute when we 
shall have an eclipse of the sun a hundred years hence, 
but is sure the sun will rise in the morning, and the 
new moon, from the appearance of the present one, 
will soon be due. In short the only difference between 
the layman and the astronomer is that the latter knows 
‘he mechanism of the heavenly bodies better than the 
former. 

Prescience is perhaps the best test of scientific 
truth, and all of the exact sciences possess it. Thus 
the engineer can foretell what load his bridge will 
stand, from his knowledge of the strength of the 
materials of which it is composed and from the forces 
in operation due to the weight and disposition of the 
materials in the structure. The mere fact that people 
can depend on their automobiles to run, presupposes a 
prescience almost as reliable, if on a less grand scale, 
than that possessed by the astronomer. In short, this 
is the essence of all final science: whenever a ‘law’ is 
discernible the future behaviour of things which be- 
have according to that law can be foretold. 

It seems to be true that science arrives at its laws 
by one method only, that of experiment, especially if 
it be accepted that the mathematician reads the real 
world into his calculations. But what is experiment? 
It is simply trial. The child experiments with his 
toys, though with much less deliberateness than the 
scientist with his objects. The scientist has had longer 
time to learn the laws of objects, and the greater his 
knowledge the better can he frame a new experiment 
to discover new truths. Nevertheless the method re- 
mains one of trial and error until a new fact is laid 
bare, or a new discovery in accordance with previously 
known facts attained. Logic or reason themselves 
cannot discover new facts in science. A new discovery 
is rarely made according to expectations. In the 
advance of science we can expect nothing. The mind 
must be reoriented in accordance with well estab- 
lished experimental findings. 

But what is the nature of this truth arrived at by 
experimental methods? It seems to be generally agreed 
that it is a descriptive truth and not a truth of logical 
necessity. Thus we may see certain things around us 
and write a description of them. We have for example 
2 table on which is a vase with flowers. A person who 
would not claim to be a scientist might tell the shape 
and colour of the flowers and foliage to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone. The botanist however might inter- 
vene and say that that is only their appearance and 
that when thin sections are cut, for example, of a leaf, 
a microscopic examination shows that it is composed 
of cells of characteristic shapes according to their 
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situation; that the cells contain starch grains and 
chlorophyll, that breathing pores can be seen on the 
epidermis, and so much more detail that the observer 
must admit that this is quite different from the appear- 
ance without a microscope. The chemist, however, 
might now inform the audience that the botanist was 
only describing morphological characters which are 
not of fundamental importance. He might then assure 
them that chlorophyll is not the green substance which 
it appears to be, but is an aggregation of a great 
number of complex molecules which are quite invis- 
ible, each composed of certain elements or atoms 
arranged in a certain manner. And the physicist would 
at this point step in and point out that the atom is not 
a simple thing but a miniature universe composed of 
electrons which are probably units of electricity. And 
many more scientists might describe many other inter- 
esting facts about the leaf according to their own 
points of view. 

But what can we conclude?; that all the views are 
particular aspects of truth and that the physicist’s con- 
ception of a leaf is no better truth than the non- 
scientist’s. The scientist’s aspect is always more novel, 
but he cannot claim even a more exact description of 
the real leaf than that obtained from common sense. 
And then they all remain descriptions. To many peo- 
ple at least the whole scientific story of the daisy is 
less interesting than Bura’s few stanzas on the subject. 

The pursuit of science has as its only object the 
satisfaction of intellectual curiosity. That is also the 
aim of philosophy, but philosophy would also under- 
stand the appeal of the poet and of the artist. The 
scientist, however, is confined to ‘things’ which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bertrand Russell, ‘obey the laws of physics’. 
Experimental psychology may claim more; but is not 
that psychology which can claim to be scientific, 
studied according to the rules of physiology, and 
therefore ultimately according to those of physics? 

The mechanistic hypothesis, however inadequate as 
a philosophy, is necessarily the basis upon which 


science stands. The efforts of science are thus limited 
to the description of the real world. Science can pro- 
duce nothing new in the sense that art can; it can only 
discover what is already in the world; it cannot create. 

We have only touched the fringes of this difficult 
problem. The history of the word science is so long 
and the history of natural science so short that it is 
dangerous to use the word science without a prelimin- 
ary definition of what it signifies. Thus logic, ethics, 
and aesthetics are often spoken of as normative 
sciences which endeavour to discover or postulate 
standards, as contrasted with the~ positive sciences 
which are concerned with facts or the relationship of 
things. Then there is the difficulty of what is meant 
exactly by a term which is apparently running riot at 
present, namely, ‘scientific method’. When we speak 
of a scientific method in art or religion it would appear 
that merely logical method, somewhat tautological, is 
intended. It is moreover a notable feature in the 
nomenclature of present-day knowledge that the word 
science is used where there appears to be little justifi- 
cation for it. We need only mention economic science 
or political science, often used. to replace the usual 
terms economics and political philosophy, as an indica- 
tion of the confusing ways in which the word science 
is employed. It would be too much to expect a general 
adoption of a thoughtful use of the word, but it might 
jegitimately be hoped that an approximate agreement 
may be reached in academic circles as to when a study 
should be called scientific or, in short, to answer for 
us the question, what is science? It may be hoped that 
the British Institute of Philosophical Studies, to which 
G. S. Brett has already called our attention, may attack 
this problem, not exclusively through the philosophers, 
but with the aid of those who are sometimes called 
the philosophical scientists. For one of the crying 
needs of science of to-day is the want of a philosophy 
and the recognition by scientists that science does not 


and cannot tell the whole story. 
G. H. 


WAGON WHEELS 
BY JOHN T. JONES 


E was coming at last. Anna Grey listened. 
H Many times during the day she had seemed 

to hear the sound of wheels; but now she was 
sure. Suddenly the dogs barked. It must be a 
wagon, and with a great sigh of relief she went out- 
side to meet her husband. 

From the farmyard gate she gazed down the road 
allowance, shading her eyes against the sunset. 
Bumpety-bump! came the silhouette—horses, wagon, 
and the hunched figure of a man on top. On a little 
twist in the trail they stood out against the dark 
spruce trees, and then the waiting woman dropped 
her hand. It was not her husband after all. 


Wearily she sank down upon a boulder near the 
gate and waited. All the anxieties of the day rushed 


back on her. Anna Grey was not an old woman, but 
now she crouched as with the weight of many years. 
This desolate attitude was no new one to her in her 
life of loneliness and hard work on this backwoods 
farm. She stared straight in front of her, seeing 
nothing and hearing nothing—not even the insistent 
croaking of frogs in the slews. 

She started from her stupor as the team drew 
near. The driver mumbled a ‘good evening’, climbed 
down, and tied the horses to the fence, all in the 
manner of a man who had never in his life needed to 
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hurry. He was Old John, the Grey’s neighbour. He 
was a bachelor and kept pretty much to himself in 
his shack some two miles away through the bush. 

‘I'd ’a’ come last night for the groceries’, he was 
saying, ‘but it taoked like a storm there for a while; 
and thee. I reckoned there wasn’t any great hurry, 
anyway.’ 

“You’ve come too soon, as it is’, replied Mrs. Grey, 
‘for Fred ain’t yet come back.’ 

‘Ain’t come back?’ John looked at her in sur- 

prise when his slow mind grasped what she had said. 

‘He should ’a’ been home yesterday sundown at 
the latest’, continued the other. ‘He’d get rid of the 
hogs Tuesday afternoon, and then he figured he’d 
have to waié till morning to do the shopping, but it 
shouldn’t take more’n five or six hours to come back 
with only a few things in the wagon. ...I can’t 
make out what’s keeping him.’ 

‘Guess he’s gone and left you’, John chuckled in 
an attempt at cheerfulness. She did not seem to hear 
him. 

‘T’ve been hearing the sound of his wagon all day’, 
said Mrs. Grey as they went into the house, ‘and every 
time I look down the road I see nothing but them old 
stumps, and hear nothing but the frogs a-croaking.’ 

She forgot her anxieties, however, while she pre- 
pared supper for her visitor, and talked of other 
things. John said very little until he had finished eat- 
ing, and then, as if oblivious ef the intervening con- 
versation, he remarked: 

‘Ain’t that queer! I used to hear it, too, just like 
you did to-day—the sound of wagon wheels, thinkin’ 
it was "Lias—only I know now there wasn’t nothin’ 
there.” He paused. ‘But I used to think they were 
real.’ 

A far-away look came into John’s eyes as he re- 
called his partner in the early days. "Lias and he 
had taken up homesteads together, but ’Lias found the 
life too lonely and pulled out after a year. ‘The last 
I saw of him was him and his team and his wagon 
bumpin’ down the trail.’ 

Both were silent for a little while, Salin thinking 
of his old partner, and Mrs. Grey— 

‘What if he doesn’t come back!’ 

‘Who? ’Lias?’ Old John was startled from his 
memories by the strange tone in Mrs. Grey’s voice. 
She was bent forward on her chair, staring into the 


dusk. ‘Oh, no. Guess he’s well fixed somewhere 
else. Never heard from him since. But he’ll never 
come back.’ 


Old John’s listener alse had fallen into a reverie, 
if this term may be used to describe a confusion of 
dim forebodings, and her question was the scarcely 
conscious utterance of an unnamed fear. She roused 
herself with a shudder and lighted the lamp. The 
long summer twilight was deepening, and John rose 
to depart. 


She watched him drive slowly down the trail, 
hunched up to half his size and swaying with every 
bump of the wagon, and long after he had disappeared 
from against the dull red west she could hear the slow 
rattle of wheels. Darkness was settling on the clear- 
ing and on the bush. Here and there stood whitened 
stumps in the half-light, and blotches of mist hung 
over the slews. A pair of wild ducks homing brushed 
through the still air. Then there was not a sound 
save of the frogs and of the wagon going farther and 
farther away. As long as she heard the wagon 
wheels she stood motionless, thinking of nothing, her 
mind like a vaguely changing cloud. 

She started from her stupor. The noise was gone. 
The dull gropings in her mind found utterance in a 
frightened sob: ‘Guess he’s gone and left me!’ 

And for a terrified moment she trembled. Utter 
loneliness swept over her as a sudden breeze sweeps 
over a pond. When she became calmer she tried to 
smile. These fears of hers were foolish—surely they 
were? Fred had been gone three days, but why 
should she think he would not come back? She was 
a good wife to him. She had worked hard and had 
tried not to complain. True, they had settled on this 
homestead with high hopes of turning the wilderness 
into a garden, and their hopes were not yet coming 
true. But the country would fill up with settlers 
before many years—they were coming slowly; she 
thought of the new family that had taken up a home- 
stead across the muskeg last winter. Fred would not 
think of leaving the country. She had tried to be 
courageous, and surely he would not leave her? 
Thus she tried to assure herself, but her smile was 
pitiful and pleading, and she was sick at heart from 
waiting. 

A rattle of wheels came from far down the road. 
She listened eagerly. It died away. It was only 
Old John crossing a piece of corduroy. Her eyes burn- 


ing with unshed tears, she turned to the house once 


more, and loneliness weighed upon her. 

Anna Grey did not go to bed that night. Through 
the weary hours her mind laboured to catch a sound 
of her husband’s returning. Out in the yard the 
cows chewed the cud steadily, and now and then the 
soft clatter of the cowbell startled her. A moth 
fluttered wildly against the window pane, and some- 
times the dogs growled in their sleep. And all the 
while the frogs croaked. All these little noises beat 
against her brain, dulled with the imaginary rumbling 
of wagon wheels. 

Suddenly the dogs set up a furious barking. She 
flew to the door and listened. She could tell from 
the crackling of dry twigs that the dogs were bound- 
ing through the trees after a coyote or a rabbit. That 
was all. 

She leaned against the rough-hewn doorpost, 
staring out on the wilderness. She hated it. The 
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bush pressed in upon the clearing, dark and menacing ; 
and here and there in the little open swamps stood out 
the pale trunks of trees long since denuded by fire of 
their branches and bark. To Anna Grey’s crazed 
brain they looked like ghosts. From the black woods 
came an owl’s hooting. Somewhere in the sky a 
loon cried mournfully.. And the frogs, of course, 
everywhere—the same croak that had ground against 
her ears day and night, spring and summer. The 
brief summer night was full of life, and for this 
woman it was full of fear. 

Why should he not leave her? She was at best 
but a poor wife for a backwoodsman. Not that she 
had shirked back-breaking days at gathering roots and 
stumps off the newly turned sod and piling them in 
huge piles to be burned. Not that she had shrunk 
from tramping in search of the cows for miles through 
rain-soaked bush while the mosquitoes in clouds 
almost drove her frantic; or turned from stooking in 
the harvest field until her hands bled and every joint 
ached with unspeakable weariness. All these things 
must a pioneer’s wife do, and Fred Grey’s wife had 
done her share. But she had long ago learned to hate 
this life. So far away from people! She had often 


thought that if help had been nearer she would not 
have lost her baby girl. 
fore the little one died. 

Anna Grey had not been brought up for this. 


Things were not lonely be- 


Five years ago she was behind a counter selling rib- 
bons, earning enough to enjoy moving-pictures and 
dances and crowds and gaiety—company everywhere. 
In those days she was never alone. But here on the 
homestead for months she saw nobody but her hus- 
band and Old John. She was a heroic little woman, 
but no wonder she sometimes became bitter and 
thought of the pleasures she had left, where crowds 
jostled, and street-lamps dazzled, and the cars clam- 
oured by. If she could only have company! If she 
only had a buggy with which: to visit the settlers’ 
wives nearer town—anything for company! And is 
it any wonder that, when her complaints became more 
frequent, Fred should give up trying to cheer her, 
and himself sit apart cursing the day when he had 
brought her to the wilderness? Mrs. Grey now 
thought, poor woman, that he must often have cursed 
the day when he had married her. Why had she not 
borne the loneliness and been to him the comfort 
that a homesteader’s wife should be? If he would 
only come back! ‘O, Fred, come back!’ she sobbed 
in her anguish. 

Then from behind the trees that lifted against the 
dim light of the north came a cry that stiffened her. 
It was a coyote’s howl. 

Another coyote took it up, and yet another and 
another, until the woods in every direction echoed 
the quick yap-yap and the shrill, despairing ay-oo00! 
It cut into the clear night and into the heart of the 


t 


lonely woman watching. She had heard it a thousand 
times, but now with a sharp shiver it vibrated along 
all her nerves and then for a moment held them as 
tight as bowstrings. Something tugged within her— 
tugged and tugged—was it terror? was it despair? 
And the monstrous shadow of the bush stalked to- 
wards her. She pushed it back frantically with her 
arms; but it was upon her with a great leap. 

While the afterglow in the north was lengthening 
eastward, Anna Grey dozed, her head and arms rest- 
ing on the kitchen table. But in her mind was no 
rest. It throbbed with the montonous rumbling of 
wagon wheels. ‘Gone and left me! ...O Fred, 
come home!’ She mumbled these phrases over and 
over in a dull mechanical voice, the only thoughts 
that could even vaguely form themselves in her over- 
wrought brain. Sometimes she started suddenly wide 
awake with the rumblings close at hand or the vision 
of her husband before her. But the vision vanished 
and the rumbling subsided into a dim bumpety-bump. 
And 30 the short summer night passed—like an age. 

When dawn splashed the sky, and the mists were 
rolling into the low places, Fred Grey drove into the 
farmyard. He had a buggy trailing behind his 
wagon. His wife stood in the doorway as she had 
done many times that night. 

‘Did you think I’d gone and left you?’ he laughed 
as he stopped the team near the door. ‘Don’t look so 
surprised: that’s a buggy, right enough. Bought it at 
an auction sale yesterday. That’s why I stayed in 
town. An’ now, old girl, you can drive all over the 
country an’ visit all you like.’ 

His wife stared at him wide-eyed. She said noth- 
ing. She turned her face towards the roadway, 
striving to catch sight of somebody coming. Her 
gaze presently relaxed. Her eyes were glassy. Her 
face became dull and expressionless. Turning limply 
into the house, she murmured, ‘O Fred, will you never 
come home!’ 


FALLING IN LOVE IN CHURCH 
BY R. K. GORDON 


VERYBODY knows that it was at the ball that 
E the King’s son first saw and loved Cinderella; 
but in another version of the story which used 
to be current in the West Highlands of Scotland the 
thing happened in church. This was the way of it. 
‘When the rest were going to the sermon; and when 
they asked her if she was going to it, she said that 
she was not; that she had a little bread to bake, and 
that she could not go to it. When they went away, 
she took herself to the herd’s house, and she put on 
a gown of the down of the Swan. She went to the 
sermon, and she sat opposite the King’s son. The 
King’s son took love for her. She went a while before 
the sermon skailed, she reached the herd’s house, she 
changed her clothes, and she was in before them. 
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When the rest came home, it was talking about the 
gentlewoman that was at the sermon they were.’ 

On the next sabbath the same thing happened, 
but, of course, on the third she left her shoe, and was 
found and made a princess. 

There is another Scottish case—that of Christina 
Elliott in Weir of Hermiston. Few pages in Steven- 
son are better than those describing how she and 
Archie see one another in church, and how Christina, 
far less cool than the Highland Cinderella, tears the 
leaf of her psalm-book in her agitation. 

But there is nothing peculiarly Scottish about this 
way of falling in love. If we may trust Chaucer, it 
happened in Troy. It was in a great temple that the 
mocking Knight Troilus was vanquished by that ‘she 
in black’, Criseyde, and ceased forever to jeer at the 
followers of Saint Idiot, lord of lovers. 

Strictly speaking, I suppose, George Somerset, the 
young architect in Hardy’s A Laodicean, did not fall 
in love in church, but he came very near to it. He 
was not content, like the young gentleman in Arthur 
Pendennis’s poem: 

to pace 
Round the forbidden place, 
Lingering a minute, 
Like outcast spirits, who wait, 
And see through Heaven’s gate, 
Angels within, it. 


Somerset balanced himself on a brick ledge and look- 
ed through the window of the Baptist Chapel. There 
he saw Paula Power stand, like the fearful Christian 
in Watts’ hymn, shivering on the brink and afraid 
to launch away, and finally refuse to be baptized. 
Perhaps the pleasantest story of this sort is 
neither English nor Scottish, but Irish. Nor is it in 
a novel. It is an incident from the boyhood of 
William Carleton, the novelist. He had read Ovid, 
he tells us, but he had not as yet been in love. He 
was fifteen, and he had, what he did not often have, 
a full suit of new clothes. It was Easter Sunday. 
The church was not a building—just a circular green 
surrounded by a grassy ditch. On one side of the 
enclosure sat the young men; on the other the girls. 
Among these was Anne Duffy, the miller’s daughter. 
‘She knelt that Sunday, and, in fact, every Sunday 
on the left hand side of the priest, next the altar; 
while I, more by accident than anything else, placed 
myself in the same position on the other side, so that 
we were right opposite to each other. Whether it 
was the opportunity of having her before me, or her 
beauty, I cannot decide—probably it was both together 
—but I said no prayers that day. My eyes were 
never off her—they were rivetted on her. I felt a 
new sensation, one of the most novel and overwhelm- 
ing delight. After Mass I followed her as far as 
the cross roads at Ned McKeown’s’—and went home 
a changed man. For nearly five years he knelt oppo- 
site to Anne on Sundays, and for nearly five years he 








never offered up a single prayer at Mass. But he 
never once spoke to her, and presently she married 
a man from Ballyscally. Years afterwards Carleton | 
met her and told her his story. 


HOW YOU WERE MORE BEAUTIFUL 
THAN THE DUSK 


Of you, staring from vanishing flesh, 
With the heart now stilled as a stone, 
It was of you I would refresh 

How two eyes wonderfully shone, 


How you were more beautiful than dusk 
Coming over the summer reeds— 

Oh my eyes are helpless on the tusk 
That ripped you, body and weeds! 


Death is a wild boar, sweet, 

He roams ages in the wood unheard, 

But he has a day, ravenous and fleet ; 

On such a day he tore you, fluttering bird. 


All this, sweetheart, would I put aside, 
I-would throw bridges back to a lovely year. 
‘Ah no!’ you cried, 

I thought you cried, ‘I am here, I am here!’ 


Now having our eyelids closed, say death is naught, 
And it is of you that I would dream, 

How in a summer we were caught 

Visionary, limb to limb. 


Of you it is that I would tell 
To none but you unlistening, 
As in the desiccated shell 
Sea-rumors roll and swing. 


Oh now it is terrible that your straight knees 
Can neither flex nor turn, 

Nor in any way can you find ease 

But this rigidity must learn. 


No spring to you comes driving rain 
Nor comes the floating leaf 

Down to your feet, pointing to vain 
Time and ceremonious grief. 


MARCH MOMENT 


March is sprawling in a doze 
In the melting sun, 

Careless how the winter goes 
Now that Spring has won. 


Touch that blizzard-driving hand. 
Whisper him a dream,— 
‘Robin-song in Maryland! 
Canada the theme!’ 


J. Macb. 
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THE GENERAL STRIKE 
THREE GREAT SPEECHES ON THE GENERAL STRIKE, 
WitH AN IntTrRopucTion, Diary oF EVENTS AND 
APPENDICES, by Sir John Simon (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. xvl, 96; 75c.). 
HIS little book ought to find a place in every 
professional economist’s and constitutional law- 
yer’s library. Indeed, employers, employees, and social 
workers will be well advised to read it. It contains, 
inter alia, three speeches by Sir John Simon—two de- 
livered in the House of Commons and one to his con- 
stitutents—in which the legal and economic aspects 
of the General Strike are submitted to keen review; 
the Announcement and Manifesto of the General Coun- 
cil of the Trade Union Congress, May, 1926; Judge 
Astbury’s judgment in National Sailor's and Firemen’s 
Union in Great Britain and Ireland v. Reed and 
others; extracts from the House of Commons De- 
hates on the Trade Disputes Bill of 1906, with that act 
in extenso; some notes on the extent of the immunity 
of Trade Union funds. 


It lies outside this review to enter into any de- 
tailed discussion of the rights and wrongs of any 
general strike or of the General Strike in England in 
the spring of this year. Such a discussion would belong 
to ethics or economic principles or sociology. The 
main point is that Sir John Simon sets out clearly and 
without passion the legal rights of Trade Unions and 


their funds. There can be no doubt whatever that the 
General Strike of last spring w2s covered in no way 
by the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, was indeed clearly 
contrary to it, and that Judge Astbury’s judgment 
along these lines is sound in law and interpretation. 
Sir john Simon anticipated that judgment in his par- 
liamentary utterances, and this anticipation is all the 
more remarkable when it is recalled that Sir John has 
always been an emphatic supporter of the Trade 
'Tnions, and that he was a strong and vigorous advo- 
cate of the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 which restored 
the legality of strikes in legal ‘trade disputes’. In 
addition Sir John goes further. He maintains that a 
general strike is not only illegal but ‘unconstitutional’ 
in the British usage of that word. We venture to 
think that it is not only illegal because contrary to the 
Trade Disputes Act, but illegal by deduction in the 
tight of the Osborne case (1910 A.C. 87); and this 
deduction would cover Sir John’s plea of ‘unconstitu- 
tionality’. Sir John has written (p. 47) :— 

The question is really whether the success of the “General 


Strike”, if it succeeded, does not necessarily involve a 
substitution of the strikers’ will for the will of Parliament 


. . if the strike really meant the substitution of the 
strikers’ will for the will of Parliament it would have 
ment the overthrow of constitutional government. 


Sir John has no doubt at all that a successful general 
strike would mean that substitution. 

When we compare this opinion with Lord Shaw’s 
judgment in the Osborne case we at once see the 
parallel. His Lordship in delivering judgment said: 


Parliament is summoned by the Sovereign to advise 
His Majesty freely. By the nature of the case it is implied 
that coercion, restraint or a money payment. . . destroys 
or imperils that function of freedom of advice. which is 
fundamental in the very constitution of Parliament. It is 
a fundamental rule that the electors are to be free from 
coercion . . . further, in regard to the member of Parlia- 
ment, he, too, is free. 

It can easily be seen that Sir John could have substi- 


tuted for his term ‘unconstitutional’ the term ‘illegal’, 
for the General Strike was clearly in the nature of 
political coercion. It was an attempt to coerce the 
House of Commons and Government. There is, as 
Sir John says, a constitutional and legitimate way of 
making them do something; but a general strike by its 
very nature is revolutionary in fact if not in method. 
It may be acknowledged as Sir John says, that a 
general strike may issue from economic causes, but 
that does not, we submit, in agreement with him on 
the general issues, make its effect anything else but 
illegal under the Trade Disputes Act and ‘unconstitu- 
tional’ (for which we should also write ‘illegal’) under 
the principle enunciated by Lord Shaw. We have 
quoted that opinion because we are surprised to find 
no mention of it in the book. Of its relevancy there 
can be no doubt. 

There is no question at all of the legality ot a 
strike by workers against employers where there is a 
‘trade dispute’. That right is covered in and protected 
by the law deliberately passed with Sir John’s emphat- 
ic support in 1906. A general strike, however, is not a 
trade dispute; it is a form of economic coercion for 
political ends, and as such is clearly illegal and clearly 
at variance with British parliamentary institutions. 
Whether these institutions are praiseworthy or not is 
not for the moment in question. If, however, they are 
not worthy of support, they at least provide for 
changes along lines of reason and by methods which, 
differing from a general strike, need not call for 
suffering on the part of women and children, for 
grave financial and economic embarrassments on the 
part of the State, and for ultimate detriment to the 
workers themselves. It is well to remember that Mr. 
Clynes said at the Trade Union Congress at Glasgow 
in September, 1919 :— 


If you ever attempt to do this thing [i.e., call a general 
strike] . . . this is what will happep .. . [you will] 
begin by paralysing our industries and our whole social 
system. That paralysis would affect first and worst the 
masses of the poorer population. You cannot do it without 
anticipating a condition of civil war. 


Mr. J. H. Thomas said at Hartlepool in April, 1925. 
‘The suggested mass attack by all the unions must by 
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the very hature of things be an attack upon the com- 
munity as a whole.’ In April, 1924, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald wrote ‘All my life I have been opposed 
to the sympathetic strike. It has no practical value. 
It is simply beating the air. It has one certain result— 
a bitter and blinding reaction.’ Whatever may have 
been the opinion of these leaders in the spring of this 
year we cannot recall, but those quoted above have 
been proved up to the hilt. It is interesting, too, to 
note after the railwaymen went back to work that 
their industrial secretary declared at Plymouth: ‘There 
would not again be a “general strike” of that charac- 
ter. He did not believe that the general industrial 
strike could ever be carried out effectively, because if 
they carried it to the logical conclusion, they starved 
and paralysed themselves as well as everybody else’. 

The failure of the general strike as early as it took 
place saved the workers from MacDonald’s ‘bitter 
and blinding reaction’; it protected the Trade Unions 
in their legal rights in ‘trade disputes’; it avoided ‘a 
condition of Civil War’; above all it vindicated con- 
stitutional procedure without which the community 
must lack that reasonable guarafitee of security in the 
political framework of the state which it has created, 
and keeps on ever creating. Constitutionality is in- 
deed the energizing principle of a community in its 
political aspect. Where there is constitutional oppor- 
tunity fully available there is no need for revolution. 
Revolution has been necessary in history, as everyone 
knows, and has often proved fruitful; the price has 
been terrific. No organized community which provides 
constitutional remedies can tolerate it, as it may mean 
cultural chaos and even social disintegration. Sym- 
pathy with industrial wrongs ought not to hinder us 
in appreciating the necessity for supporting sane pro- 
cedure when the dangers from excess are so obvious 
for the workers, and especially when the control of 
constitutional machinery lies so near their hands. A 
self-respecting community—a community whose cul- 
tural life is at all virile and productive—will not light- 
ly yield to coercion. Indeed did it do so, it would be 
the sign of inevitable decay. There are surer and 
better ways in Great Britain; suter, because in keep- 
ing with British character and traditions; better, be- 
cause they carry with them the values created by 
community consciousness. All this, of course, of a 
general strike. 


A PLEA FOR REALISM 


SUPERSTITION OR RATIONALITY IN ACTION FOR 
Peace? A Criticism of Jurisprudence; by A. V. 
Lundstedt (Longmans, Green; pp. 239; $4.50). 


I N spite of a certain tendency to néwspapér head- 
| lities for the title and chapter headirigs, this book 
The author has 
made a careful survey of the bases of law in the 


performs a very valuable service. 


modern state and in the world state. He comes tc 
the conclusion that the legal reasoning on this mat- 
ter consists chiefly of arguing in a circle and taking 
the results or effects of law for the causes. He in- 
dicates again and again that he is a sort of evangel- 
ist of the true legal doctrine and tells one how he 
has been misunderstood by most of his fellow- 
countrymen (he is a Swede) and how he expects 
that even English jurists may not appreciate him. 
The layman will find none of these assertions sur- 
prising, one can be sure. 

The bibliography and notation are far from 
complete and many of the author’s original opinions 
can be found more dispassionately worked out in 
recent continental and American juristic literature. 
His familiarity with a few of the modern English 
jurists and the Austinians is rather inadequate. 

The author first makes a survey of the super- 
stitions underlying what he calls Municipal Law, the 
law regulating the internal affairs of states, and 
shows how these have influenced the sphere of in- 
ternational affairs. Since many of the practical 
safeguards of the former do not operate in the lat- 
ter sphere, it has been possible to twist the empty 
‘egal phrases to suit first one victor and then the 
next. The practical safeguards seen by the author 
are what he calls the public benefits as conceived by 
each generation of thinkers under the influence of 
the past history of humanity. In the sphere of in- 
ternational relations no such ideas have been evolved 
as the real basis of law, but rather some chimerical 
system of natural law, with quasi-ethical and quasi- 
religious sanctions or backing. 

These vague conceptions of the public benefit 
have existed ‘in secrecy’ in municipal law for some 
centuries and have really dictated the evolution of 
legal systems. Here the book follows modern con- 
tinental and American theories of judicial decision, 
although there is no acknowledgment of this fact. 
In international fields, the author has been able to 
find no such hidden ideas with any practical influ- 
ence. He feels that the last war is beginning to pro- 
duce them. The Law of Nations, as adopted by 
the League of Nations and its offspring, consists 
chiefly of empty phrases suitable only for the justifi- 
cation of lust and self-aggrandisement. In so far 
as the League can discard these empty phrases and 
realize its possibilities in the construction of a world- 
social spirit or world philosophy, it should be en- 
couraged ; indeed, it is the only possible thing to de- 
velop. His great fear is that the present antiquated 
legal jargon, with its great reverence for sovereign- 
ty and territorial integrity may only serve to pre- 
cipitate the greatest conflagration of all, and each . 
side, as before, will fight in the sacred name of 
justice. 

The whole thesis is for a realistic conception of 
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municipal and international law (which latter the 
author denies as real law), with values based on 
social utility. In so far as questions of right and 
justice are concerned, he may be said to advocate 
a socialization of morality and ethics. The book is 
well written, but the author seems to suffer from a 
certain insularity of erudition. With a more com- 
plete international equipment, the book might be- 
come a great text. 


TWO TUDOR STUDIES 


Mr. SECRETARY WALSINGHAM AND THE POoLicy 
oF QUEEN ExizaBeTH, by Conyers Read (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press; 3 vols.; lx, 443; 443; 505; $16.00). 

STEPHEN GARDINER AND THE Tupor REACTION, 
by J. A. Muller (Macmillans in Canada; xvi, 429; 
$4.75). 

HESE two important studies in Tudor history 

are of remarkable credit to American scholar- 
ship. Meticulous in research, scientific in approach, 
comprehensive in view, they represent permanent 
achievement. Here, however, their common feat- 
ures end. Mr. Read writes with charm and distinc- 
tion. He has a sense of historical vividness, of 
atmospheric values, of excellent narrative form. As 
a result, his three long and detailed volumes are 
never in the least dull. He can see behind things 


to the causes out of which they grew. He can gal- 


vanize his material into something of that vital 
importance which it once undoubtedly possessed. 
On the other hand} Mr. Muller writes with diffi- 
culty. His work is hard to read. It has in it too 
much of the chronicle method, too much of the 
graduate students’ desire to leave no stone unturned 
and to record the turning always. It is beyond con- 
troversy that he has made a first-class contribution 
to knowledge, that his inclusiveness is remarkable; 
but both are in inverse ratio to his synthetic and 
interpretative powers. 

Perhaps the student could not do better than 
read both books as closely as possible together. 
Walsingham was a convinced ‘new man’. England, 
nationalism, protestantism were obsessions with 
him. Gardiner was the best type of the older day. 
By no means an obscurantist or extreme papalist, 
his excessive zeal as a legalist made him, however, 
somewhat wooden, somewhat inelastic. Law cov- 
ered his changes and attitudes with a comprehensive 
facility; and in his professional conservatism must 
be found the key to his life. Walsingham was ail 
for action, for risks. Gardiner found in legality 
perhaps conviction, certainly temporary justifica- 
tions; Walsingham was all conviction, and his 
trouble was that he could not always get action. 

Indeed, Mr. Read has unconsciously brought 
into relief a true picture of Elizabethan England. 


Men of Walsingham’s type have so passed into ira- 
ditional currency as to produce an historical myth 
of high adventure, wonderful romance, and chival- 
rous courage. The truth is that the contrast so 
evident between Walsingham and the Queen and 
Cecil is indicative. The going was hard, the toils 
severe, the risks terrific, the issues problematical; 
and England emerged successful from them, be- 
cause impetuous and convinced men like Walsing- 
ham were used by an extraordinary queen and an 
extraordinary minister to gain information, to 
hazard themselves in service, but never to guide 
policy. Elizabethan England passed into accom- 
plishment because it was moulded and formed, not 
by men of conviction, but by politiques. 

We recommend both books to students, especial- 
ly Mr. Read’s. We believe he has, in this his first 
book, taken a permanent place among historians. 
The general reader, too, will find in it much that will 
reveal to him the inner history of a reign when great 
and permanent foundations were laid. 


THE GREAT ELECTOR 


LIFE OF FREDERICK WILLIAM, THE GREAT ELECTOR 
oF BRANDENBURG, by C. Edmund Maurice (Allen and 
Unwin; pp. 191). 

HIS little book is an excellent survey of an im- 

portant field of European history after the 
desolation of Germany by the Thirty Years’ War. Mr. 
Maurice does not waste too much time over genealogi- 
cal details, but almost at once introduces his readers 
to the Great Elector at work on the almost overwhelm- 
ing problems which faced him on taking possession 
of his electoral principality of Brandenburg in 1640. 
With just sufficient background to lend continuity to 
the history the reader is able to move with confidence 
and interest from point to point. Mr. Maurice’s good 
practical style and narrative skill render the rather 
complex and complicated events all the easier to 
follow. Indeed it is not too much to say that anyone 
at all interested in studying a period of exacting re- 
constructions will find the book of exceptional use. It 
may not quite satisfy the professional historian in all 
respects. For example, while a short and useful 
bibliography is provided, there are no footnotes or 
references. On the other hand, it is perhaps the best 
introductory volume in English to a period whose 
history demands wide reading, detailed research, and 
no small amount of synthetic labour. 

Whatever the limitations in the Great Elector’s 
character—and there were many, both as man and 
as child of -his age—yet he deserves an honourable 
place in history for his distinct contribution to 
European civilization. His struggle against Turkey, 
his skill in advancing the material and intellectual 
development of his state, his wide religious toleration 
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mark him as an outstanding figure. Indeed, were we 
to make the rather usual and commonplace compari- 
son between him and Frederick the Second, we should 
be inclined to allow the balance to favour the Great 
Elector. However that may be—and historical com- 
parisons are as a rule somewhat futile—we warmly 
recommend a book which introduces the reader to a 
study of progress and enlightened policy which are 
remarkable in the European history of the middle 
seventeenth century. 

The format of the book is excellent, and there is an 
index which might well have been fuller. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 


Tue EnciisH Mapricat, by Edmond H. Fellowes 
(Oxford; pp. 111; $1.00) ; 

THE SECOND Book oF THE GRAMOPHONE REcorD, 
by Percy A. Scholes (Oxford; pp. xxiv, 194; $1.35) ; 

Tue APPRECIATION OF Music By MEANS oF THE 
‘PIANOLA’ AND ‘Duo-Art’, by Percy A. Scholes 
(Oxford; pp. viii, 155; $1.50). 


HE days are gone—let us hope for ever—when 

music was regarded chiefly as an accomplish- 
ment for fair maidens, whose value in the marriage 
market might be increased thereby. The modern 
equivalents of Silvery Waves and Blake’s Grand 
March, though they still enjoy a wider sale than their 
intrinsic qualities warrant, are much more likely to 
be seen in their true perspective by the modern flapper 
than they were by her grandmother at the same age. 
We live in a noisy, tempestuous world in which music, 
like everything else, is fired at us, machine-gun fash- 
ion, and forced upon our attention by methods of 
quick salesmanship that would do credit to a patent- 
medicine agency. Out of the mass of material which 
publishers, concert agencies, and manufacturers of 
instruments must needs produce each year if they 
would justify their existence; out of the welter of 
sound with which we are bombarded by the radio, 
the movie orchestra, and the jazz band; out of the 
ambitious programmes of which musical students, hard 
at work in every third or fourth house that you pass, 
will eventually deliver themselves; out of the con- 
fused mixture of stodgy Victorianisms, watered- 
down operatic clichés (called in America ‘Sacred 
Solos’), and ranting revivalist dance-tunes which in 
many quarters pass under the name of ‘Church Music’ 
—out of all this we may yet produce a musical nation. 
But it will have to be done by exercising the power 
of choice—by listening with some reasonable degree 
of attention, and not by putting on ear-phones as one 
reads the evening paper. 

One is inclined to regard the picture of Elizabeth- 
an England painted by Dr. Fellowes with a certain 
wistfulness. No confusion of styles here: gentlefolk 
had their madrigals and ‘Consorts of Viols’; Church 
music was never purer in any country or in any age; 


and the popular songs of the lower classes were no 
commercialized product of a Tin-Pan Alley. One 
did not debate whether music should, or should not, 
form a part of a general education; it was taken for 
granted that any educated person could not only read 
music but take part in a discussion of theoretical 
points. Who of the present generation would accept 
an invitation to dinner if he knew that, for a consider- 
able part of the evening, he would be expected to sit 
around a table with his fellow-guests reading at sight 
his part of a number of madrigals, the rhythmical 
structure of which might be exceedingly complex? 
Henry Peacham writes in The Compleat Gentleman 
in 1622, that one of the fundamental qualifications 
of a gentleman was to be able ‘to sing your part sure, 
at first sight, withall to play the same upon your Violl 
or the exercise of your lute’. Dr. Fellowes does well 
to emphasize the fact that the madrigal was designed 
as something to take part in: not merely something 
to listen to. Concerts (in the sense in which we 
understand the word to-day) were practically un- 
known; choral music was printed, not in score, but 
in books of single parts, and it says much for the 
rhythmic sense of the Elizabethans that they should 
be able, without the aid of a conductor’s beat or even 
of bar-lines, to keep together. 


A surprising amount of information is packed into 
Dr. Fellowes’ little volume, and he manages to explain 
such abstruse matters as sixteenth-century rhythm 
and sixteenth-century harmony with a minimum of 
technical language. Having reviewed the subject in 
its general aspects, and devoted an interesting chapter 
to the words (mostly aaonymous), he takes up the 
composers one by one, detailing such facts as are 
known of their lives and writing brief notes upon 
their respective styles. As an introduction to a fas- 
cinating period of musical history, the general reader 
could scarcely find anything more complete or more 
readable. The numerous illustrations are an addi- 
tional source of interest. It is to be hoped that the 
present revival of interest in Elizabethan music on 
the part of English music-lovers, after nearly three 
centuries of comparative neglect, will before long find 
an echo in Canada. 


Musical taste is, as we have pointed. out, a much 
more complex matter to-day than it was for our 


ancestors. Those who make use of the gramophone 
and the piano-player to assist in its formation (and 
we have already, in these columns, given a number 
of reasons why mechanically-made music is to be 
commended for this purpose), will find Mr. Scholes’s 
volumes very useful. Whether his plan of explain- 
ing triple counterpoint by such rather childish devices 
as naming the respective themes of a Bach 
fugue ‘rippling tune’, ‘hammering tune’ and ‘flut- 
tering tune’ is an aid or a hindrance to one’s 
enjoyment of the music, may be left an open 
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question; but it is well to recognize that a 
technical analysis remains a technical analysis, 
whether one speaks of a ‘first subject’ (as the text- 
books do) or of a ‘first main tune’ (as does Mr. 
Scholes), and that, when all is said and done, such 
analysis does not take the place of (and in many in- 
stances is of little or no assistance in attaining) 
emotional understanding. I rather fancy that Mr. 
Calvocoressi is on the right track when he says, in his 
little volume on Musical Appreciation: ‘Listen some- 
times for the sake of technical understanding, and 
sometimes for enjoyment, but do not mix the two’. 
(I quote from memory, and the above is probably 
verbally inaccurate.) Mr. Scholes’s book on the 
pianola and duo-art embodies a series of lectures, and 
the style is conversational—even chatty; a little 
judicious editing might have overcome some unneces- 
sary repetitions—such as the analysis of the Bach 
B flat major fugue. On the whole, however, the un- 
sophisticated will probably derive considerable benefit 
from it, provided that they do not expect from it a 
complete musical education. In an appendix, Mr. 
Reginald Reynolds gives some good, practical advice 
on the management of the instruments. 

Mr. Scholes’s First Book of the Gramophone 
Record has already been reviewed in THE CANADIAN 
Forum, and the second, dealing with more modern 
compositions, is of a similar type. The practice of 


listening to records with a score in hand is much to 
be commended; it is, however, surprising how few 
people in Canada make a practice of buying miniature 
scores, which, especially in the case of the classics, 


are very cheap. Mr. Scholes gives information re- 
garding publishers and prices, good analyses of the 
works dealt with, a list of the instruments employed 
in the orchestral world, and words of the songs with 
translations. A number of modern English works 
by such composers as Holst, Delius, Elgar, and 
Vaughan Williams are included in his list. 


POETRY 
A Book oF Mopern Venrst, chosen by J. C. Smith 
(Oxford; pp. 63; 75c) ; 
New Verse, by Robert Bridges (Oxford; pp. 88; 
$1.75). 
E seem to be near the end of a wave of lyrical 
poetry which was rising perceptibly during the 
years preceding 1914, and which then broke itself on 
the rock of battle, spent itself and scattered. Before 
the war we had Flecker and many another of promise. 
The war quickened some and discovered others, 
Brooke, Sassoon, Thomas, Owen, Sorley, but in the 
end it killed the movement which it at first seemed 
to enliven. The world is no longer the same, and it 
calls for a new poetry to express it. Many a young 
poet who was delighting in his strength fifteen years 
ago is now silent or worse than silent. We are at 
a point of trahsition. 


It is a good time to make an enduring anthology. 
There have been many anthologies during the years 
past, but they were in the main collections of current 
verse, draughts from the river that was flowing by. 
The present anthology which Mr. J. C. Smith has 
edited for the Oxford Press is retrospective. The 
selection is very brief and conservative in its taste. 
We would question the inclusion of ‘The Stone’ and 
‘The Gum-Gatherer’ and one or two others, but the 
remainder we welcome, and especially we note 
‘Weathers’ and ‘The New Ghost’ and ‘The Song of 
the Ungirt Runners.’ 

Robert Bridges has never been popular and can 
never expect to be. He belongs to that choice band 
of scholar-poets who confer a peculiar grace upon 
English poetry. It is fitting that he should belong to 
Oxford. For whilst Oxford does not give us great 
poets (Doughty, again, was a Cambridge poet) it 
guards the tradition which they establish and guards 
it with affection and deep understanding. Such a 
guardian is Robert Bridges, nursing the slender wind- 
less flame of his poetry with an aged hand that yet 
retains its cunning. The rest of the present volume 
proves that he can turn his researches in prosody 
to real account. He writes in a new metre, call it 
blank verse with an extra foot, as if he should have 
written in this metre always, so perfectly does it suit 
him :— 

A great Huguenot psalm, it trod forth on the air 

with full slow notes moving as a goddess stepping 

throygh the responsive figures of a stately dance 
conscious of beauty and of her fair-flowing array 

in the severe perfection of an habitual grace, then 

stooping to its close, paused to dance forth anew. 

Mr. Bridges is the only poet alive whose ear is 
attuned to such delicate and precarious rhythms. He 
is, therefore, fully entitled to his joke. He says of 
his new mode: ‘It pretends to offer their true desider- 
atum to the advocates of free verse.’ We devoutly 
hope that they will leave it alone and that he will 
not. 

REPRINTS 

Earty Poems anp Stories, by W. B. Yeats 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. x, 528; $3.00). 

SMOKE AND STEEL, by Carl Sandburg (McLeod; 
pp. ix, 268 ; $2.00). 

YuLeE Frre, by Marguerite Wilkinson (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 201; $3.00). 

In Early Poems and Stories Mr. Yeats reprints 
with numerous slight revisions all that he wishes to 
retain from the poems and stories of 1889-1897 to- 
gether with a few stories as late as 1902. In his dedica- 
tion to Mr. Ashe King, Mr. Yeats says: ‘these poems, 
written before my seven-and-twentieth year, are still 
the most popular that I have written’. Admirers of 
Yeats will probably agree that this is the mbst desit- 
able volume of the five that make up his collected 


works in this very convenient defmitive edition. 
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Smoke and Steel is a reprint of the 1920 volume 
that most critics think embodies Mr. Sandburg’s best 
work. Those who read Smoke and Steel for the first 
time may feel that at least some of it is rather the raw 
material from which poetry might be made than that 
rare product, genuine poetry itself. Be that as it may, 
there can be no doubt about the genuine poetic tem- 
perament of the man himself. There is no space here 
to discuss at length a book now five years old. But it 
may give some indication of Sandburg’s power to 
point out that ‘The Sins of Kalamazoo’ puts into five 
pages all that Sinclair Lewis has said in Main Street. 
It is an interesting and challenging volume. 

Yule Fire is described by its compiler, Mrs. Wilk- 
inson, as ‘a collection of poems of Christmas time 
taken from all periods in our own literature and that 
of England, with an introduction telling how the Yule 
fire burns brighter than any other for any person and 
for all mankind’. It is enough to say that this state- 
ment sufficiently describes the book. Except for one 
or two carols, all the old favourites are here and many 
new poems in praise of Christmas. It is an admirable 
collection that this Canadian-born American writer 
has got together. 


THE RELIGION OF GREECE 
Five StaGes oF Greek Re icion, by Sir Gilbert 
Murray (Oxford; pp. 276; $3,25) ; 
A History oF GREEK ReE.icion, by Martin P. 
Nilsson (Oxford; pp. vi, 304; $3.75). 
HE first of these books is a revision of the 
author’s Four Stages of Greek Religion, which 
appeared in 1912, the new material consisting of an 
entire chapter entitled ‘The Greek Schools of the 





FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 





Fourth Century, B.C.’ It is an illuminating book, 
kindled by the writer’s passion for things Greek and 
written in a way which reveals the author’s person- 
ality no less than the development of Greek religion 
itself. Of that development it conveys an impression 
which in its general outlines is true enough; but Pro- 
fessor Murray builds upon a foundation of compara- 
tive mythology and anthropology which quakes be- 
neath the weight of the supertructure. Professor 
Nilsson’s book on the other hand (which is translated 
from the Swedish) is a cautious examination of the 
foundations themselves, and while it is naturally far 
more difficult reading, it is also more convincing. 
Particularly interesting is his endeavour to ascertain 
to what extent Greek religious cults are a continua- 
tion of Minsan-Mycenaean beliefs. The author 
builds up his theory with great thoroughness and is 
extremely careful not to claim too much from his 
evidence. One of the most striking of many striking 
points which he makes is that ‘the great cycles of 
Greek myths belong to the main centres of Mycenaean 
culture’. His theories thus revolutionizing the study of 
Greek religious origins. Nilsson’s book is an exam- 
ination, Murray’s an appreciation, of the development 
of Greek religion. The two volumes are as different 
as they could be; but a reader who studies both of 
them carefully and critically will be convinced of the 
great advances which scholarship is making in this 
difficult field and hopeful that patient investigation 
will yet add much to our knowledge. Sir John 


Frazer, in his preface to Nilsson’s book, makes no 
exaggeration when he claims that it is ‘incomparably 
the most complete and valuable treatise hitherto 
written on the subject’. 





(Continued from page 396) 


Senate by an unanimous vote and is now before the 
House of Representatives. It provides for an amend- 
ment to the Pure Food Act which will permit the 
manufacturers of corn products (and this manufac- 
ture is practically a monopoly of one corporation) to 
substitute glucose for sugar without giving notice to 
consumers. And this has been done in the name of 
telief to the corn growers of the West. Verily, the 
ends of legislation are devious! 

Perhaps our illustration is unfair to the Haughen 
Bill. For whatever might be the problems which 
would face the equalization board when it was called 
upon to dispose of surpluses of cotton and corn 
products, there is little doubt that the wheat farmers 
could be given a much higher price than they now 
receive. The present tariff scale of 42 cents per 
bushel insures that the wheat farmers of the North- 
West who grow that Northern Spring wheat, of 


which the United States has a deficiency and Canada 
a huge surplus, receive a price which is considerably 
above that which they would receive in the foreign 
market. Were a price-equalization board to utilize 
its facilities by withdrawing sufficient of the Kansas 
and Indiana wheat, which may be said to create the 
surpluses of hard and soft wheats respectively, to 
create a deficiency in the domestic market, it could 
torce the price up to considerably higher levels than 
obtain at the present time and still sell the surplus 
at prices roughly corresponding to the present prices 
for these wheats. 

Nor is the chief recommendation of this relief for 
the wheat farmers the fact that they will secure 
higher prices for their commodity. Undoubtedly, the 
farmer wants these higher prices. Just as surely, 
what he needs is stable prices. The price equaliza- 


tion board could set prices from year to year in the 
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same way as did the Wheat Boards during and after 
the war. And it is probable that they would set these 
prices despite the tendency of the proponents of the 
Haughen Bill to disclaim this highly recommendatory 
feature. For these prices would provide that element 
of stability which is essential to agricultural pros- 
perity and the security of rural life. Uncertainties 
of weather might still be sufficient to allow agricul- 
ture to retain the questionable distinction of being 
one of the most speculative of modern industries. 
But anything which would help towards the goal of 
stability is worthy of the support of those who have 
the best interests of agriculture at heart. 

However, stability and higher prices could hardly 
be secured without paying some price. The most 
obvious price is that these benefits could only be 
secured at the expense of other farmers and of the 
country’s urban population. The less obvious price 
is the fact that the equalization fee will be levied from 
all farmers alike. Those who are now crying most 
loudly for it—the farmers of the North-West—will 
pay their share towards benefits which go more par- 
ticularly to other groups. For it is very questionable 
if the price-equalization board could force the 
domestic price of all wheat above the point which 
is attained each year by the hard spring wheat which 
these North-Western farmers produce. 

However, insofar as the wheat farmer is con- 
cerned, it could easily be decided that the probable 
results from the operation of the plan provided in 
the McNary-Haughen Bill would be more than suf- 
ficient to outweigh the costs. 

When we come to consider the probale result from 
marketing the surplus of cotton, it will readily be seen 
that this surplus is so large that the most that could 
be hoped for would be the stabilization of the price 
of cotton within each of a series of years. In fact, 
this weakness of the bill has been so evident that the 
South has been only lukewarm towards it. And this 
is the more a weakness of the bill because of the fact 
that the most serious phase of the agricultural prob- 
lem is the impending price crisis in the South if the 
boll weevil does not prevent a sixteen-million bale 
cotton crop this year. 

Finally, the board of equalization for corn pro- 
ducts would have an almost impossible task. The 
farmers who raise corn for sale dispose of their crop 
to two classes of buyers: (1) Exporters and manu- 
facturers; (2) Other corn farmers. Naturally, the 
interests of the farmers who are selling corn and the 
farmers who are buying it are antithetical. Further- 
more, when we come to consider the marketing of 
pork and beef, we find that, except for lard, the 
domestic prices at the present time are above world 
prices and, to that extent, a board would not be 


needed. 


Possibly it would be found that the board of 
equalization could raise the prices of beef and pork 
to much higher levels, and discharge with ease the 
difficult task of adjusting the conflicting claims of 
different agricultural interests. Yet the complexities 
which would be introduced into the marketing situa- 
tion by this board of equalization, or Farm Board, 
would be such as to raise the question as to whether 
simpler means of relief could not be found. 

The most obviously simple of these other means 
of relief would be to place agriculture upon a par 
with other industries by giving it the opportunity of 
reducing its costs by lowered taxation ‘and the reduc- 
tion of the tariff upon those manufactured commod- 
ities which the farmer buys in greatest quantities. 

However, a reduction of the tariff upon manu- 
factured goods seems to be completely outside the 
realm of the possible. The farmers of the corn belt 
and the North-West have lent a friendly ear to pro- 
tectionist orators for too long a period to be converted 
at this particular time to free trade principles. Valiant 
congressmen, such as Senator Capper of Kansas, may 
fulminate against high import duties; but the north- 
ern farmer seems to be still of the opinion that only 
the tariff will protect his country from the competition 
of low-paid foreigners. Strange as this attitude may 
seem, it must be reckoned with as sufficiently import- 
ant to eliminate the possibility of the farmer bettering 
his position by the most obvious method. And unless 
the process of lowering the tariff were carried out 
very slowly and carefully, the results might accrue 
more to the distress of the workers in other indus- 
tries than to the benefit of the farmers. 


Of the other more obvious means of farm relief 
—lowered taxation—we have already written. It 15 


sufficient, to reiterate that while even before the war 
the burden of taxation upon the farmer was severe, it 
is now crushing him to the wall in many of the west- 
ern states. Agriculture’s most crying need is to bring 
systems of state taxation into line with modern indus- 
trial conditions so that taxes raised on account of 
expenditure for the benefit of all should be paid by 
other industries in their due proportion and by in- 
dividuals in proportion to their abilities. But reform 
of taxation will probably continue to be a crying need. 

Such will probably be the fate of all farm-relief 
legislation. Certainly, the only adequate measure of 
relief was effectively killed when both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives defeated the McNary- 
Haughen Bill. Because of the fact that the propon- 
ents of that measure looked upon the Tincher and 
Curtis-Aswell bills as mere sops to their discontent, 
these measures received very little attention. In their 
place Senator Fess of Ohio brought forward an 
amendment which was practically identical to the 
Tincher proposal and which secured such strong 
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support from the Administration that it was referred 
to in the press as the Coolidge Bill. Probably the fact 
that it was an administration measure insured its 
defeat. At all events, the adverse vote which was 
recorded in the Senate of 54—26 seemed to suggest 
that the Senators were determined that President 
Coolidge should have no credit for any measure of 
farm relief. However, they relented in the closing 
hours of the debate upon agricultural legislation and 
passed the House of Representatives appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for establishment of a Bureau of 
Co-operation in connection with the Department of 
Agriculture. As we have already noticed, this was 
the original administration plan for relief. Whether 
President Coolidge has paid for his success by the 
forfeiture of the nomination for a third term as the 
chief executive remains to be seen. 

Certainly the farmers of the United States can 
hope for little relief through the activities of this 
co-operative bureau. It is more than improbable that 
agricultural relief will come by any other method than 
a slow and painful process of greater adjustment to 
changed conditions. Agricultural leaders might do 
well to turn their attention to the reform of taxation, 
the lowering of the tariff upon manufactured goods, 
and even to the hastening of the process of rural 
depopulation. 
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Homilies and Recreations 
Mr. Buchan’s papers cover a large range of subjects. 


discourse on style in journalism. 


Studies Green and Grey 


John Buchan 


There 
are purely literary essays, constitutional studies, military papers 
such as that on ‘“‘The Great Captains’’, historical essays and a 
Popular form and ‘$2.80 


Sir Henry Newbolt 





The “Greener Studies” date from twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. The “Grey’’ period covers the last five years and includes 
studies in Robin Hood legend in Literature, and in Pastoral Poetry 
from Theocritus and Virgil to Spenser, Pope and Robert Bridges, 
with two forecasts; one of the deeper possibilities of English 
Poetry and the other of the future of the English language... .$2.50 


Travels in Arabia Deserta By Charles Doughty 


“Doughty did perfectly what no other man could have done at 
all; he carved an enduring image of a simple Semitic people whose 
hate was more real to him than an European’s love. Within those 
amazing pages is a universe, simple, primeval. ‘Arabia Deserta’ 
has the actuality of Homer.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 

This new and cheaper edition of Doughty’s masterpiece is 
printed on thin paper and contains all the original maps, plans 
and illustrations of the first edition, as well as the introductions 
by Colonel T. E. $10.00 

The only complete edition now in print. 


Saviours of Society By Stephen McKenna 


Political leaders have heard with anger and trepidation the 
grim assertion of Ambrose Sheridan. His following, however, is 
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THE TIME FOR READING HAS COME 


These are books that will add the spice of romance to the homely comforts of a glowing fire and an easy 
chair—books crammed with adventure—books bubbling with fun—and books that bring the quiet sat- 


too great for him to be ‘‘bundled into obscurity’’. He is appointed 
to head a Royal Commission on Unemployment and leaves to inves- 
tigate conditions in the various parts of the Empire. 

Now the reader meets the timid, faded woman who is the great 
man’s wife, and at the same time he eieppiaus Ned the Intelligent 
enthusiasm of Auriol Otway $2.00 

“A brilliant narrative, the most sane, entestatniag political wna that has been 
written in decades.” 


The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion By Cleone Knox 


“No modern girl will ever write a diary like this. It breathes 
the very spirit of the witty, robust, patriotic, wicked, hard-drinking, 
hard-swearing eighteenth century. "—and just six months after a 
noted reviewer had written this came the surprising revelation 
that Magdalen King-Hall, a very modern Irish girl of nineteen, 
was its author $2.00 


South Sea Gold Charles Rodda 


A stirring romance of the South Seas which tells of a quest 
for ahaa treasure—a quest against time, for it is a race between 
rivals. 

“The tale is 
Island’.’’ 


The War Maker 


Its hero is employed by an international financier to smuggle 
arms to the Riffs, and out of an exaggera sense of honour 
remains true to his master. How the tangle is unloosed is explain- 
ed in the narrative. In addition to the intrigue and hairbreadth 
adventures the book contains a charming love story $2.00 
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written and produced on the continent of North 


QO: November 14th, 1606, the first drama ever 
It was 


America was presented at Port Royal. 
written by Marc Lescarbot to celebrate the return of 
Sieur de Poutrincourt from the Armouchiquois coun- 
try, and a unique feature of its presentation was that 
the author staged—if that word may be accepted as cor- 
rect in this connection—his work on the water, and the 
players spoke their lines from boats. It is characteris- 
tic of the limp interest that the people of this country 
take in Canadiana that a mere handful of Canadians 
had ever heard of that picturesque event before the cele- 
bration at Port Royal on August 2 last, when the Hon. 
James C. Tory unveiled a tablet in commemoration of 
an event the tercentenary of which was passed over 
unnoticed twenty years ago. 

Suddenly, it has become the proper thing to know 
a few of the facts about Neptune’s Theatre and the in- 
cidents that surrounded its performance on ‘the waves,’ 
as the original manuscript puts it. Of course, it was 
an isolated incident and bears no relation to the history 
of the drama on this continent. It sounds a trifle silly 
for speakers on the theatre to refer to Le Théatre de 
Neptune en la Nouvelle-France as the beginning of the 
native drama in Canada. But the fact that it was the 
first play ever seen in this new land makes it an event of 
unique interest. Also, the audience that witnessed this 
premiére on the face of the waters and near the sha- 
dows of unexplored forests contained a larger percent- 
age of unforgotten men than the majority of first- 
nights in the three hundred years that have passed since 
then. 

Marc Lescarbot’s play was a short lyric masque, and 
over a hundred years passed after its presentation on 
the Basin of Annapolis before the first play to be writ- 
ten in English on the North American continent saw 
the light in colonial New York. It was the work of 
Governor Hunter who wrote it in 1714 to satirize the 
clergy of Trinity Church. This fact is recorded in 
Milton Waldman’s Americana, and he also states that 
the first play written and acted on the public stage in 
America was The Contrast by Royall Tyler, staged in 
1787. Of course, imported European dramas were 
seen from time to time, but they are not of the same 
sentimental importance as the plays actually written 
upon: American soil. 

Although Marc Lescarbot is barely known to his- 
tory as a poet or a dramatist, he seems to have been a 
man of considerable culture, and he possessed undoubt- 
ed literary ability. It may seem odd that a man of 
standing in the royal circles of France should have been 
willing to make his home in the wilderness of Nova 


Scotia, but it appears that he accompanied his friend 
Poutrincourt to the New World to escape from a cor- 
rupt Europe and to see the newly found continent with 
his own eyes. He had charge of Port Royal during a 
three-month’s absence of Pourtrincourt in the autumn 
of 1606, and to welcome his friend back from his ex- 
plorations Lescarbot prepared his masque. 

Neptune’s Theatre is a light-hearted work, and lauds 
the glories of France and of Frenchmen. It makes one 
wonder if the very air of North America causes dramat- 
ists to write that way. They are still turning out 
spread-eagle plays for the New York stage. Its qual- 
ities are poetic rather than dramatic. Last May, the 
Players’ Club of Toronto planned to put on a produc- 
tion of the masque as part of their annual revue, but 
they discovered that it had very little appeal except as 
a literary curio. To make it effective, one would have 
to suggest as nearly as possible the original perform- 
ance, which possessed historic rather than dramatic sig- 
nificance. After all, it is something to know that a 
play was written and staged in Canada in the same year 
that King Lear was staged in England. 

So far as I am aware, no English translation of 
Neptune’s Theatre has been published. I do not know 
that even the original is available for any Canadian who 
wants to read it. The verse has quality; much of it 
measures up quite well beside some of the jingle that 
we hear school-children reciting. What is more, the 
background of Lescarbot’s work gives it feeling and 
romance. Can you imagine our cousins across the line 
neglecting such a possession as we have done? After 
all, the French heritage belongs to Canadians even more 
than the colonial heritage belongs to the United States. 
Only in 1926 has Canada become aware of Neptune’s 
Theatre. If it belonged to American history, every 
child in that country would probably be able to tell you 
about Lescarbot and to spout at least a verse or two 


from his play. 
FRED JACOB. 





Agents wanted for THE CANADIAN Forum. A liberal 
commission is paid on all new subscriptions secured, and 
the work can be done in spare time. Apply in writing to 
the Business Manager, THE CANADIAN Forum, 152 St. 
George Street, Toronto 2. 
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The Days of My 


By Sir H. Rider Haggard. 2 vols. - - - - $7.50 


The autobiography will be especially interesting to Canadians. They have known Haggard almost entirely as a writer. 
“The Days of My Life,” bringing a record of public service and personal experience, will round out the Canadian cun- 


ception of Haggard and deepen the interest in him and his books. 
The President’s Hat . 


Bison of Clay 


Life 

















By Max Begouen. $2.00 By R. Herring. Illustrated. $3.50 

This is a book about Andorra, the hidden republic of the 
“Bison of Clay” is a vivid romance of people who lived on Pyrenees, which has so long been accessible only by foot 
the earth 25,000 years ago. The story of the Lynx and the over the mountains. The author relates the adventures of 
woman chief, Spring-on-the-Prairie, shows, like the changing two young men who set out from England on a walking 
picture of a cinema screen, the poetry, superstition, cruelty tour to see the President’s Hat, which is kept in a card- 
pend aspirations of men and women groping toward civil- board box on the altar of the Councii Chamber in Andorva- 
zation. the-Old. 






Rambles and Reflections 


By A. C. Benson - - - - - - - - $3.50 


This is the last book to come from the pen of this eminent essayist. Before his death he submitted some papers to a 
friend, and here they are, 40 of them; all are short. Some are about his author friends, like Gissing, George Mac- 
Donald, and ethers represent varied kinds of speculative and interpretative forays into life. 
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The Story of Mohammed 


Philosoph By 
" p Y R. S. Dibble 
Will Durant, Ph.D. Just Published 


52,000 Copies in Five Weeks 


Mr. Dibble has written a brilliant and entertaining 
biography of Mohammed, wherein he tells us the 
story of this insignificant Arab who married a 
rich widow, heard celestial voices, loved, fought 
his way to unparalleled power, and founded a 
religion which almost conquered Europe. 


‘Where Addison failed, Durant has succeeded. He 
has humanized philosophy. He has made it live 
and dance and sing. It is a fit companion for 
Wells’ Outline of History. . . . Fascinating .. . 
Brilliant . . . Human ’—Ths New York Sun. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
BY G. E. JACKSON 

T is now fairly generally admitted that we are in a 

period of prosperity. Canada has emerged from 

the lean years and there is more reason for cheer- 
fulness than there has been for a long time past. 
Labour is fully employed now at high wages and we 
have arrived (as inevitably happens at such a time as 
this) at the point at which labour shortage begins to 
cause misgivings. 

It will be remembered that in 1923 the comparative- 
ly mild recovery which then occurred resulted within a 
few months in a shortage of labour in the building in- 
dustry. This year the shortage of labour has shown 
itself first in the harvest fields, and appears to be handi- 
capping the western farmer—despite thé public-spirited 
action of the railways and the boards of trade, which 
have released large numbers of men temporarily for 
harvesting purposes. Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor’s 
recent pronouncement cannot be challenged, that we 
are at present riding on the crest of a wave. 

Evidence of this is to be found in the great improve- 
ment of conditions in the labour market generally, 
which is one of the most cheering signs in recent 
months. The record of employment in Canada dur- 
ing 1926, corrected for seasonal fluctuation, is as fol- 
lows: 


January 1 
February 1 


The figure 100 in this case represents the average 
condition during the five years 1920-1924 inclusive. 
Thus even in the month of February, the lowest of the 
present year, conditions were distinctly above average. 
August is the first month to witness a recession since 
February last, and the small contraction of the August 
figure (one-half of one per cent.) is probably not sig- 


nificant. Present conditions are most encouraging. It 
is to be noted in this connection that the figure for 
August Ist is higher than any figure recorded for more 
than five years. To match it we must go back to 
November Ist, 1920, when the corresponding figure was 
108.2. 

This does not, of course, mean that so far as the 
working-man is concerned all is for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. We have permanently with 
us in this country the great evil of seasonal unemploy- 
ment, as a result of which, even during periods of very 
brisk trade, large numbers of workers must count upon 
considerable spells of idleness. I have recently pub- 
lished a calculation of the normal seasonal fluctuations 
in this country which it is not irrelevant to reproduce 
here. The calculation is based upon the whole of our 
industries except agriculture, and the figures are 
striking. 

Normally, October 1 is the date at which the climax 
of industrial activity may be looked for. The ‘normal 


year’ is of course a fiction like the ‘average man’. No 
year is in fact ‘normal’; but the phrase is used to cover 
the conception of a year in which business remains 
throughout at the same level, neither improving nor 


-suffering any setbacks with the passage of the months. 


Speaking in this sense we may say then that in a 
‘normal’ year of every 1,000 workers who are actually 
employed in Canada on October 1, in industries other 
than agriculture, 
about 889 are employed on January 1 
“ 911 - “a February 1 
March 1 
April 1 
May 1 
June 1 
July 1 
August 1 
September 1 
999 November 1 
972 December 1 
from which date the number falls back to about 889 
at the next New Year. 

Seasonal unemployment in Canada is thus a very 
real problem; more serious than most of us have ever 
admitted. Of the 1,000 men whom we took as repre- 
sentative for the purpose of this table, 111 may normal- 
ly expect to be out of work on New Year’s Day. Only 
at one stage in the year can the whole number expect to 
find employment simultaneously. The aggregate of 
time likely to be lost by them all as a consequence of 
seasonal influences alone is equivalent to the loss of 
fourteen working days by each man during the year. 
In other words, it is equal to the full-time unemploy- 
ment of not less than forty-five out of the 1,000 
workers. 

It is, of course, only legitimate to suppose that in 
the present year, if the current improvement in business 
conditions continues through the montas ahead of us, 
there will be a considerably less winter unemployment 
to provide against than is usual. 

Most informed students of the problem are agreed 
in regarding the outlook for the immediate future as 
encouraging. Every general election is, of course, a 
disappointment to those who vote for the party which 
emerges in opposition after the counting of the ballots. 
Nevertheless this election may well have ended the 
stale-mate that has paralyzed political action for years 
past, and give us at last what almost every one was 
hoping for, a strong government. It may well be 
doubted whether the vicissitudes of politics have an 
effect upon business conditions of anything like the im- 
portance with which they are usually credited. It is as 
a rule possible to interpret changes in business condi- 
tions after the event without reference to the politics 
of the time. Nevertheless, if this election has indeed 
ended the deadlock, the resultant economic influence is 
likely to be wholly beneficial. 

Two factors external to Canada deserve more than 
a passing notice. They are the continuation of the coal 
strike in Britain and the recent hardening of interest 
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rates in the United States. So far as Britain is con- 
cerned the strike cannot but harm us as well as the 
British people. It is paralyzing the purchasing power 
of millions of habitual consumers of Canadian food 
stuffs. Writing in these columns at the time when the 
strike began, I said that before long the consequences 
of it would be felt in our produce markets, and that 
Canada, being one of the greatest exporters of food 
stuffs in the world, could not avoid the consequences, 
which in a strike of long duration must be serious. 
These consequences are already visible; and months 
must pass before the British demand for food stuffs 
again becomes normal. 

The raising of the Federal Reserve rate three weeks 
ago took the public by surprise and has been reflected 
in a fall of security prices; though it is to be borne in 
mind that investment stocks have not suffered as the 
more speculative issués have done. Even after the 
raising of the rate, however, it would be ridiculous to 
say that there is a shortage of money. Every trade 
depression for a generation past has been heralded by 
rates considerably higher than those obtaining at present, 
and there is no reason for gloom in the present state 
of the money market. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
BY PHILIP WOOLFSON 
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Michell. Base (=100) refers to the period 1900-1909. 

? Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
Employers. Base (=100) refers to Jan. 17, 1920. Sub- 
sequent figures refer to the first of each month. 

*Michell. Mail and Empire. The following common 
stock quotations are included: Dominion Steel; Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal; Steel Co. of Canada; Canada Car & 
Foundry; Canadian Locomotive Co.; Russell Motor Co.; 
Canadian Cottons, Canadian Converters, Dominion Tex- 
tile; Montreal Cottons; Monarch Knitting; Penman’s; 
Wabasso Cottons; British Columbia Fishing & Packing; 
City Dairy; Dominion Canners; Shredded Wheat; Tuckett 
Tobacco Co.; Canada Bread; F. N. Burt; Provincial Paper; 
Spanish River; Howard Smith; Laurentide; Lake of the 
Woods Milling; Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; Canada Cement; 
Lyall Construction; Dominion Bridge. 

‘Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 








Trinity College School 


Exclusively a residential School — no day boys. 
Offers your boys a ‘‘Life’”’ more than just a ‘“‘School.”’ 
Over 100 acres of ground. Established 60 years. 
Term opens on September 9th and 10th. 
Write for prospectus. 
REV. F. GRAHAM ORCHARD, M.A. (Camb.), D.D., 
Headmaster, PORT HOPE, ONT. 
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Canadian Government 
Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds 
Bought--Sold--Quoted 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


Toronto 36 Strect West Montreal 
New York 


nw ay ‘cronto 
Leadon, Telephone Elgin 4821 London, Eng 
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E shall be pleased to quote you for 

the purchase or sale of Government 

and Municipal Bonds and high grade 
Corporation Securities. 


R. A. DALY & CO. 


BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING 
TORONTO 








Whitborne Inn 


169 College St. (Two Doors West of McCaul) 


Phone Trinity 9354 ° 


The handiest rendezvous in Toronto, 
just across the street from the Uni- 
versity, and way between the 
residential and shopping districts of 
the city. 


LUNCHEON - 
TEA - - 
DINNER - - - 


V, 
-[- 


12.00 to 2.00 
2.00 to 5.00 
5.30 to 7.00 











Swiss Steam Laundry 


Established 1886 





“ SERVICE—QUALITY ” 





Phone Elgin 3615 for driver 











THE CANADIAN FORUM 














“A reviewer always picks up a’0olume published by Macmillan with a sense of security. It is afirm that is—if we may 


use the slang—dud-proof.’ —Montrose’ Standard. 
These are Macmillan books. 


DAVID. By D. H. Lawrence - - - $2.00 


“The play lives with an independent life of its own . . It 
is without pretense; he makes it seem an easy thing to write, but 
in the writing he is decidedly an artist.’—The London Times. 


CAKE. By Witter Bynner - - - - $2.00 


A satire in verse, directed upon those aspects of contemporary 
life and manners which are peculiar to present-day America. Cake 
differs from other expressionist plays in preserving a sense of 
humour and a sense of clarity. 


TAMPICO. By Joseph Hergesheimer - - $2.50 


This tale of @anger and romance set in tropical Mexico takes 
a young American hero through gay, as well as sombre and dan- 
gerous places, to a destination ironically far from all his determin- 
ation and planning. 


MARTHA AND MARY. By J. Anker Larsen - $2.50 


The spiritual progress of these two sisters, contrasting pro- 
tagonists ef the active and contemplative life, is traced to a 
complete and harmonious eonclusion. The book is distinguished 
= the vast understanding which characterized The Philosopher's 

tone. 


Buy these books from your Bookstore 





St. Martin's House 
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«J: MACMILLAN COMPANY of CANADA? 


They are “‘ dud-proof” books. 
FAR END. By May Sinclairy - - - $2.00 


This story of marriage and human,tfelations, of the mind and 
heart of a novelist and his wife, is told as only May Sinclair could 
tell it. The sincerity and authenticity. of Miss a work 
has given it a most distinguished plage in modern fiction. 


TOM FOOL. 
“A book of adventure that is also @ 
sophy is a rarity, but this descriptia 
F. Tennyson Jesse, which is, from. 
reading,” says Muriel Brewster. ca 


A CANADIAN MANOR AND ITS: SEIGNEURS. 
By George M. Wrong, M.A. - Pe: - 


Numbered edition, signed by muthor - 
Copies of Professor Wrong’s book, the first edition of which 
was quickly exhausted, have for some years been very difficult 
to procure. The book, which is a history and narrative gathering 
around a Canadian manor, discussing things new and old in the 
Murray Bay country, is a classic of its kind. 


SAPPHO AND PHAON: A Lyrical Drama. 
By Marian Osborne - ; - - $1.75 


The poet brings to her exquisite ‘and fanciful picture of an 
episode in the life of this much-discussed woman, a wealth of 
appreciation and an instinctive understanding of Greek atmos- 
phere and beauty. The book is a real contribution to a literature 
which, of late years, has been all too barren of lyrical drama. 


By F. Tennyson ‘Jesse - - $2.50 
book of beauty and philo- 
covers the new book by 
ginning to end, delicious 





They are published by 





Toronto 2 
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The Modern State. By R. M. Macloer, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Toronto. $6.25 


CONTENTS: INTRODUCTORY. What is the State? BOOK ONE. 
The Emergence of the. State. I. Origins. II. The Early Empire. 
Ili. The Emergence of Citizenship. IV. The Formation of the 
Country-State. BOOK TWO. Powers and Functions. V.-The 
Limits of Political Control. VI. The Residence of Authority. VII. 
Might and Sovereignty. VIII. Law and Order. IX. Political Gov- 
ernment and the Economic Order. BOOK THREE. Forms and 
Institutions. X. Formation and Dissolution. XI. The Forms of 
> XII. The eggs of Governmental Powers. XIII. 
a Party System. BOOK FOUR. Theories and Interpretations. 
The Evolution of Modern Theories of the State. li- 

teal Thought of the Present. XVI. A Re-Interpretation of the 


State. 
The Mind of Rome. Edited by Cyril Bailey. 
$2.50 


(Probably), Be ne Sey ee 


This book is a companion to R. W. Livingstone’s famous Pageant 
of Greece, and is intended primarily for those who know no Latin, 
but wish to form some idea of the great Latin writers and what 
they wrote. The various departments of Latin literature are dealt 
with separately, and there are introductions to the translations 
and running comment. ‘‘The Mind of Rome’”’ completes the “Big 
Four’; the other three titles are “The Pageant of Greece”, ‘The 
Legacy of Greece”, and “The Legacy of Rome”. 


Keats. ByH.W.Garrod . . . 


This is the long-waited study by the Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford. He approaches his subject from a strictly objective and 


critical angle; and those who have read his ‘‘Wordsworth’’ know 
how amusing and caustic his critical gift can be. ‘ Keats” is ro 
less rich in entertainment. 


The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind. 
By William Wordsworth. Edited from the Manuscripts, 
with Introduction, Textual and Critical Notes by Ernest 
de Selincourt . . «>... . $7.50 


The Prelude is the essential ltving document for the interpretation 
of Wordsworth’s life and poetry, and its publication in this form, 
with the authorized text facing the original text written nearly 
fifty years before, is an event of great importance. Only a study 
of this volume can supply the answers to the many questions re- 
garding the poem. 


A Dictionary of Modern English Usage. By 
H.W. Foulr . . <a... « Sie 


‘“‘We have here probably the most remarkable book that has ever 
been devoted to the art of expression in English.’’-—Professor E. 
Weekley, in The Observer. 


The People and the Book; Edited by Arthur S- 
Peake. . Se le $3.00 


Essays on the Old Daintaai a. HR. Hall, oc Cook, G. 
Driver, A. C. Welch, rae H. Robin J. e ‘Mefaayen, W. F. 


Lofthouse, A. o Peake, W. E. 5 E. Oesterley, H. W. 
Robinson, R. H. Kennett, 1. Abraha G. on Box, G. Buchanan 


Gray. 





S. B. GUNDY, T 
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